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HUNGARY : 
HER PLACE IN EUROPE. 
L 


WE are now upon the eve of the sittings of the Delegations, by 
far the most important epoch in Hungarian history, since the col- 
lapse of the absolutist régime. Never were more delicate nor more 
pregnant questions set for deliberation than those which appear 
upon the agenda, as the aftermath of the annexations. The long- 
delayed exposition of Count Aerenthal is being awaited with keen 
anticipation, not only here, where the matters with which it must 
deal are held to be vital to the continued existence of the Dual 
Monarchy as a great Power, but also in England, where the policy 
of our Foreign Office, if not followed with that touch of suspicious 
hostility which the event itself called forth, is yet a matter of more 
than academic interest. . 

Nor can Germany nor Italy, the other known quantities and 
partners in the Triple Alliance, pretend indifference, since it is an 
open secret that the increase in the military contingents and the 
foundation of a strong Navy on modern lines, owe their inception 
to the warrior-diplomats of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

It comes as a pleasant surprise to find that this recrudescence 
of interest in things Mungarian is distinguished by an attitude on 
the part of certain foreign organs appreciative of the true status of 
Hungary as a co-partner in the scheme of Duality of equal weight 
with, and bespeaking as much consideration as, Austria. It seems 
to foreshadow the beginning of a better understanding. In the 
meantime it might not be inappropriate to advert to the very re- 
markable misconceptions which, despite constant effort on our 
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part, still obtain in Great Britain. What Hungary really is, what 
the exact nature of her contractual obligations are, what she stands 
for in the Councils of Europe—these are subjects which should be 
clearly understood, at least by such as are desirous of following 
with intelligent interest the efforts of the Dual Monarchy to solve 
the many intricate questions arising out of the Drang nach Osten. 
It is a difficult issue in itself, an issue which, as I conceive, may 
best be met by showing what Hungary is not, and by drawing 
attention to the causes which have forced her temporarily to the 
shade. 


II. 


As there has never yet been devised a work of human polity 
which remotely corresponds, in its essential features, to the Dual 
Monarchy of to-day; as, moreover, the constituents of every per- 
manent Federation, from the Achaian League to the Union of 
South Africa have been, at least, sui generis, and usually under one 
form of Constitutional Government, any comparison between the 
Realm of the Hapsburgs regarded as a whole, and any other his- 
toric Confederation, would emphasise the points of difference rather 
than the lines of agreement. In the case of Austria-Hungary the 
one will serve equally with the other. There would be no occasion 
to labour the obvious were it not for the patent fact that many of 
those to whom it has been given to mould the destinies of Europe 
who see nothing at all ambiguous in the fundamental status of 
Hungary, gué Hungary, find something occult in her relations with 
Austria gud@ Austria, whilst many who are quite sound on the prin- 
ciple of Dualism, harbour “vain imaginings” as to the historic 
continuity and raison d’étre of the old kingdom of St. Stephen. 


The reason is plain. All information which has been allowed 
to filter outwards has come through Teutonic streams. The case 
for Montagu stated by Capulet, the arguments for Free Trade 
set out by McKinley, a defence of idleness by Roosevelt—these 
would be quite as convincing as a historic survey of Hungarian 
relations with Austria, compiled by a German. And it is natural 
that this should be so. The whole course of Magyar history dur- 
ing the last five hundred years is the history of resistance to the 
aggressive tendencies of the Germantum! on the one hand, and 
resistance to the realisation of Pan-Slav ideals on the other. Had 
the seven chiefs never pitched their tents on the Pannonian plains 
and thus driven a wedge between the two branches of the great 
Slav people, Latin civilisation would long ago have been swamped 


1. The Hungarian Elections. Contemporary Review, October, 1910. Count 
Joseph Mailath. . 
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by mere weight of numbers, and the issue would have lain between 
Scythian and Teuton. Had those old Magyar chiefs been any- 
thing but what they were, nomadic fighting men, there would have 
been no Ostmark created to check their progress into Germany. 
The present being of Hungary, her actual existence as an indepen- 
dent entity, is proof not only that her resistance against both Slav 
and German has been eminently successful, but that there is no- 
thing so markedly superior in the Aryan culture as to render it a 
matter of course that another civilisation should fall before it. If, 
then, after 500 years of intrigue, of ceaseless effort, of persecution 
and massacre, confiscation and decimation, the German language 
and German trade are found to be losing ground; if year by year 
the Chancellaries of Europe are being slowly converted to the far- 
sighted view of Bismarck, that the domain of St. Stephen is the 
only stable part of the Hapsburg dominions ; if, year by year, the 
separatist tendencies of the loose semi-federal units of Austria, 
contrasted with the welding tendencies of an almost homogeneous 
Hungarian State, serve to justify the bitter satire of Gortschakoff 
that “ Austria is not a State, she is a Government,” it would be 
both unphiosophical and fatuous to‘expect the Teutonic case, when 
prepared by the Teuton himself, to be anything but ex parte. 
When, to all the foregoing factors be added the circumstances that 
Austria owes not only her actual and special creation but her pre- 
sent Institutions to the Magyar and that, though she may have for- 
gotten her birth, she has neither forgotten nor forgiven the crown- 
ing insult of her Constitution, he who would still discern in the 
peroration of the special pleader the accents of a cold and passion- 
less Hallam, would libel his own understanding. 

Teutonic sources are, then, necessarily tainted. He who, by 
prescriptive right, should be our interpreter to the nation’s 
demands, has an antecedent condition, that we should agree to be 
“assimilated "—as frogs are assimilated by snakes—and that we 
should remove all obstacles, ourselves being those obstacles, to his 
expansion towards the south-east. The answer is inevitable. It 
cannot be. There is a limit even to altruism. If we are to com- 
mit race suicide it will be by means of the extension of the one- 
child system, now unfortunately taking root in the land, and not in 
the economic interests of Pan-Germanism. We have it in trust 
from our fathers to preserve what they won by the sword. We 
have it in trust from Europe (and this is a poirft fraught with special 
significance for England), to prevent, at all costs, German hege- 
mony. We are still what we were in the Middle Ages, the outpost 
of the Latin Church. As a consequence we have, as against the 
Teuton on the one side and Slav on the other, the cheerful alterna- 
tives of the devil and the deep sea. 
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The one factor which militates against Hungary is, as has been 
observed, the question of language. In this solitary respect she is 
inaccessible to Aryan peoples. Though she had become a kingdom 
before the establishment of the Danish Dynasty in England; 
though the germs of her free Constitution, like those of the Con- 
stitution of England, fructified in the twilight of the ages; though 
she had entered into full communion with the Western Church five 
hundred years before Spain, the darling daughter of Rome, had a 
corporate existence, her Turanian origin, the difficulties inherent in 
which were but slightly smoothed by the substitution of Western 
for native culture, has ever opposed an insuperable barrier against 
herself, as against other nations. That being so, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. Hungary must become her own advocate and, 
in the language of the free nations, as a peer amongst her peers, 
attempt in some measure to counteract the effect of a too implicit 
reliance upon the dona fides of her dearest enemy. 


III. 


The classical instance of misconception of the main Hungarian 
position is supposed to have emanated from Mr. Gladstone during 
the course of his introductory speech on the Government of Ireland 
Bill. As a matter of fact, with the sole exception of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Gladstone was probably the only statesman in the 
front rank who took his stand upon safe ground. 


“I will take another case—the case of Austria and Hun- 
gary. In Austria and Hungary there is complete duality. . . . 
At Vienna sits the Parliament of the Empire; at Budapest 
sits the Parliament of Hungary.”2 


To suggest that at the back of that capacious mind lay some 
reservation confusing Hungary with the Empire in which she has 
neither part nor lot, is to make nonsense of the sentence preceding, 
which acknowledges a complete duality. The Marquis of Harting- 
ton rather accentuated the position. He took occasion to observe: 


“He (Mr. Gladstone) has had the example of Austria- 
Hungary, where a dual system prevails. . . . There exists in 
the case of Great Britain and Ireland no such equality of 
power as exists in the case of Austria-Hungary, which makes 
an equally-balanced dual constitution not only a possibility, 
but even a necessity.”8 


This is confirmation unmistakeable. As applied to Hungary 
it is the whole case ; as applied to Great Britain it is the true germ 
of Rosebery’s famous “ predominant partner” theory. In the last 
analysis it acknowledges that in the United Kingdom, wherein 


2. Times Parliamentary Debates, April 10th, 1886, p. 129. 
3. Times Parliamentary Debates, April 10th, 1886, p. 184. 
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“parts which are equal to the same thing are not equal to one 
another,” something is amiss, and that the axiomatic equality which 
is there wanting must be sought in the relations between Austria 
and Hungary. Yet Hartington was neither a diplomatist nor a 
Foreign Minister! 

For the true origin of those distorted views which have coloured 
the policy of the British Foreign Office from which, for lack of 
better information, the Press of two worlds has been accustomed 
to draw inspiration, we must go back to the days of Palmerston. 
That great man, in general a match for both Metternich and 
Schwarzenberg, upon the one occasion on which a recognition of - 
the truth would have served him and us, fell into the 
Austrian trap, but whether willingly, as a matter of pro- 
found policy, or unwittingly, as the result of a misread- 
ing of history, will never now be determined. His sym- 
pathies were as thoroughly enlisted on the Magyar side in 
'48 as were those of the Czar Nicholas on the side of the Power 
which exploited the principles of the Holy Alliance. Yet the man 
who would have mobilised the fleet to avenge the least insult to a 
British citizen, who took Greece and Holland, Sardinia and Savoy, 
under his expansive wing, refused to intervene in the affairs of 
Hungary on the ground that: 

“ The British Government has no knowledge of Hungary 
except as one of the component parts of the Austrian Empire.” 
This fatuous dictum proceeded from the greatest Foreign 

Minister that England ever possessed. That it obtained currency, 
that it became the accepted version and the constitutional excuse 
for the Reign of Terror, is, as Mr. C. Townley-Fullam4 conclusively 
shows— 

“due less to the authority whence it proceeded than to 

Pulszky’s genius for losing opportunities.” 


I quote the argument in extenso:— 

“One question to Palmerston would have cleared the 
ground. ‘ You hold that Hungary is a component part of the 
Austrian Empire. Your own history disproves it. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, which sat in 1815 to adjust the affairs of 
Europe, formed the States of the old kingdom into the Ger- 
man Confederation with Francis of Austria, head of a ten- 
year-old Empire as President. Francis joined, not ex officio, 
but on behalf of the ‘hereditary dominions of the House of 
Hapsburg,’ his property. George of England joined for his 
hereditary Electorate of Hanover. Had England been a 
component part of Hanover, had Hungary been a component 


4. “Hungary,” 1908. C. Townley-Fullam. 
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part of Austria, both would, ipso facto, have been components 
of that amorphous conglomeration. As a matter of fact both 
were expressly excluded, and for precisely parallel reasons.’ 
“Pulszky apparently said nothing, or nothing to the pur- 
pose. Thus the sardonic Metternich, whose Congress it was, 
lived to see his two mutually irreconcilable truths pass, with 
ipse dixit of Palmerston, into the sacred category of political 
axioms and the pigeon-holes of the Foreign Office, which, in 

England, is quite the same thing.” 

On all fours with Palmerston’s brilliant contribution to the 
sum of human knowledge was the remarkable discovery of M. 
Denombynes. His “Constitution of Europe” contains this 
passage :— 

“Since the Compromise of 1867, the Austro-Hungarian 

Empire forms two States.” 

Save that there never was, nor ever could be, an Austro- 
Hungarian Empire ; that Hungary always was and is now, a sepa- 
rate State; that the Compromise of 1867 was not an agreement 
between two foreign States, but between a king and his subjects, 
this dictum is fairly correct. Yet notwithstanding its inherent im- 
possibilities and confusion of ideas, it, too, was quoted by Sir John 
Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) in the course of the debate on the 
Government of Ireland Bill.5 

Austria and Hungary are not, nor were they ever, one and 
indivisible, but two and independent. They could not be other- 
wise. Up to 1867 the King of Hungary was a Constitutional 
Sovereign, ruling by the aid of his properly accredited Ministers. 
On the other hand, the Emperor of Austria was a despotic Sove- 
reign ruling as he pleased. Yet King and Emperor were the same 
person. It might be objected that during the period 1849-1867 
the King of Hungary ignored the Constitution, and ruled as he 
pleased, without reference to legal forms. That is true, but every 
one of his acts, like every act of his predecessor Joseph II., who 
had refused to be crowned—an essential condition precedent to the 
exercise of sovereignty—was u//ra vires, and had no legal force. 
Such of the acts of Joseph and of the present King as were of 
benefit to the State, were afterwards properly re-enacted by the 
Parliament, and thus became part of the public law; the others 
are of no effect, are not to be found upon the Statute Book, nor 
can any single one be pleaded before any Court of Law. 

Much of the confusion is traceable to the circumstance that 
from the sixteenth century, when the House of Hapsburg was 
called to the Hungarian Crown, until the nineteenth, when the 
Hapsburgs arrogated to themselves the titular dignity of Emperors 
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of their own domains, they had almost invariably been elected 
Kings of Germany, Kings of Italy, and chiefs of the Holy Roman 
Empire. They were almost always Emperors, but never of their 
own dominions, and thus the title of King of Hungary was over- 
shadowed, and occupied a secondary position only. But, as Pro- 
fessor Freeman points out, when, in virtue of the terms of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, Maria Theresa succeeded to the Hapsburg 
dominions, she was always known by her highest title, that of 
Queen of Hungary. When, however, her husband, Francis of 
Lorraine, was elected Emperor, she, of course, became Empress not 
of a non-existent Austrian, but of the old historic Roman Empire. - 
The “secondary importance” of Hungary is thus a mere historic 
myth. Indeed, disregarding for the moment the warning of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, that the inherent truth of a statement affords 
no justification for giving it publicity, we might maintain that, of 
the two, Hungary, in virtue of her seniority, both as a kingdom and 
a constitutional entity, in virtue of homogeneity, political and geo- 
graphical, is the predominant partner, a fact which it is reserved 
for the future to demonstrate. At the moment appearances are 
against her. Economic factors are all in favour of Austria. It is 
there that the millions raised from the Hungarian taxpayer and 
ear-marked for the maintenance of common interests, are spent. 
It is from there that our markets are flooded with manufactured 
goods, and our infant industries receive their coup de grdce. When 
the present objective of our policy is reached, when we have our 
own Customs Frontier, the facts suggested will serve to turn the 
scale in more ways than one. 


(Count) Josern Matarru. 








ARBITRATION. 


ARBITRATION is equally applicable to differences between persons 
and nations; in the former it means that the parties concerned 
have good sense enough to see that friendly arbitration means, or 
ought to mean, that each party is desirous of acting rightly, and 
therefore appoints one or more arbitrators, known and respected 
by both parties, but not directly interested in either side, to think 
over the points in dispute, and give their opinion as to how the 
point or points in dispute ought to be settled. 

The highest ideal of arbitration is when the arbitrator or 
arbitrators determine what they consider to be right; but a great 
deal of arbitration consists in thinking over how the matters in 
dispute can be settled so as to satisfy both parties sufficiently to 
prevent them going to law or, to war, or in other ways, venting 
their angry or selfish feelings on the other party. 

Arbitration may be agreed to merely to avoid the expense 
and trouble of law; or because the arbitrators, not being bound by 
any legal imperfections, ought, if mentally and otherwise fit for 
their office, more certainly to give a right judgment. 

In personal arbitration the decision is sometimes made legally 
binding. In national arbitration decisions can only be enforced by 
all the nations, not immediately interested, conjointly enforcing it. 

I do not think any such condition has yet been adopted. 
There would manifestly be great difficulty in carrying it out im- 
partially, as two or more disputants might be more powerful than 
all the other members of the conference. 

It would, therefore, appear that in national arbitration, at any 
rate as a rule, carrying out or agreeing to decisions of the con- 
ference must be left as questions of honour and wholesome ob- 
jection to war. 

I think neither a joint army or joint fleet could very well be 
arranged to enforce the decisions of a national conference, because 
the variations of circumstances of nations are so great, it would 
lead to very awkward questions. 

Nevertheless cases have occurred, and may occur again, of 
such an exceptionally bad character, that it would appear to be the 
duty of other nations to interfere. Somewhat such an agreement 
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was entered into with regard to the brutality of the government of 
the Turks towards other nations who had somehow got under its 
control. But the agreement of several of fhe most powerful nations 
apparently had little effect ; probably because other questions were 
mixed up with the good intentions put forward, such as an imaginary 
balance of power, which never existed, and because one or more 
of the governments, parties to the agreement, had ulterior objects 
in view. I apprehend that if such an agreement had been made at 
a national conference, whether specially a peace conference or 
not, but at any rate with avowed intentions to act rightly, then the 
Turkish Government might have had such a formidable array of 
nations against its crimes that the oppressed nations under it would 
have been, possibly without war, rendered self-governing—I mean 
long before it was partially done. 

The affairs of nations are always managed in one of the fol- 
Icwing ways, or in a combination of them :— 

A.—If the nation in question is of a high character, and fully 
up to looking after its interests, it will choose men of the best 
character to represent it; and through the press, public meetings, 
and private discussion, all national. questions will be so thoroughly 
thought about, both by its Government and the nation as a whole, 
it will not be only the opinion of its representatives at any con- 
ference which would be known, but of the nation also. If these 
opinions were dominated by a desire to do right, rather than to 
obtain any unfair advantage, then there would not be likely to be 
much difference of opinion. 

Still, the opinions of representatives chosen for their high 
character, and other qualifications, would be more likely to be right 
than that of the nation, supposing they did not agree. 

B.—-When a nation does not take much interest in its affairs, 
and prefers to leave them entirely or principally to its chosen re- 
presentatives, then it is doubtful whether its representatives would 
be men of high character, and they would be probably discordant 
members of a national conference. 

C.—When a nation is dominated by an autocrat, who does 
not desire to represent the nation, but to carry out his own pet 
ideas, then the members chosen by the ruler of a nation in such 
an unfortunate position, would be likely to be the most discordant 
of all. 

At present, and for a long time to come, national conferences 
are likely to be composed of a mixture of these three types. 

Still, however inferior the constituents of any national con- 
ference may be, the fact of having such a conference must tend in 
the right direction. 

The importance of the subject is evident. 
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1. Mest wars have been more wrong than right in their 
objects. 

2. They disarrange greatly national institutions which have 
grown up under knowledge and experience, and through the bad 
feelings generated put back even the victorious nation. 

3. All nations can only be built up in a solid, effectual manner 
by mutual help, both internally and externally; war is the direct 
opposite; it is the disruption of mutual ties, and the substitution 
of force, and enforced submission, which necessarily cause bad 
feeling. 

Though it may. be true that war more or less produces a 
revulsion of feeling against it, yet if a nation requires war to 
convince it that war is a huge mistake and crime, it shows also how 
necessary it was that it should learn consideration and good sense 
by means of national conferences. 

National conferences are, I apprehend, the only way to make 
it safe to reduce armaments. Laws, armies, and navies are neces- 
sary, but arbitration, both personal and national, is certainly the 
most sensible and economical means of settling differences. 




















N. M. TAYLER. 
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THE DETERIORATION OF SOME 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


THE Ethnology of modern times offers no more interesting study 
than that of the expansion and racial changes which have occurred 
during the past century amongst the peoples of North America, 
and more especially those of the middle northern belt, who descend 
—the aboriginals having virtually passed away—from the people 
of the United Kingdom, and who are officially known as the Re- 
public of the United States, but whose citizens with more assur- 
ance than accuracy—often seek to style themselves, “The American 
Nation !” ; 

Not a century and a half has yet elapsed since, on July 4th, 
1776, the thirteen semi-united! original States of the Republic, 
owing to culpable bad treatment by so-called statesmen of the 
mother country, declared their independence. And it is but just 
half-a-century ago, following on the election of Abraham Lincoin 
as President, that the Southern or Confederate States, seceded 
from the Union (1860-61). At that date, the number of negro 
slaves in the whole of the U.S.A. was estimated at 4,002,9¢6, being 
an increase of more than fourfold in the century ; whilst the total 
population in the States of all races, which was computed in 1776 
to amount to 2,614,300 souls, had in 1860 swelled into 31,429,891, 
and by the present time has probably risen to the enormous total 
of 80 millions. 

This huge growth in numbers, wealth, and power, arises not 
alone from natural increase, but, of course, to a very considerable 
extent, from continual immigration from Europe—-Ireland, North 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Poland (each of these countries hav- 
ing a large substratum of distressed and discontented populace). 
being the chief sources of supply; in addition to the Asiatic ele- 
ment on the West or Pacific Coast, where the flowing tide of life 
from China and Japan has been so strong as to raise apprehension 
of a “ Yellow Peril,” to add to the difficulty of the Black or Negro 


I. Called ** semi-united"” because the laws of the several states differed, and six 
of the 13 states were slave holding in opposition to the rest. 
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question. But, apart from this increase in numbers, there has been 
also a vast expansion of the peopled area under the rule of the 
North American Republic, an expansion in which other American 
nations and republics, in both the northern and southern continents, 
have participated, owing to the gradual filling up of the void spaces 
of the New World by the Old. 

For example, let us take that territory which was described so 
recently as 1854, in the United States official reports, as “a desert 
country hopelessly unfitted for agriculture,” but which is now the 
State of Nebraska! This area was ‘hem marked on the maps as 
forming part of “the great American desert”; mow it has a popu- 
lation counted by the million, and it forms one of the chief agri- 
cultural districts of the North American Republic. 
| But expansion of governed territory came, not alone from the 
filling up of waste or thinly settled lands, but also from direct 
increase by the acquisition of new areas. Fresh States were 
admitted into the Union: California and New Mexico were taken 
possession of. The dreary, frozen plains of Russian America, or 
Alaska, detached from any of the States, were, owing to the care- 
less supineness of the then existing British authorities, allowed to 
be purchased by the United States from Russia in 1867. The 
Czar and his advisors thinking that they would thus get rid of a 
useless encumbrance in the hope that it might prove “a thorn in the 
side” of Britain, by creating a rival or interloping State on her 
North-West American frontier. This needless intrusion into the 
sphere of British America, without the consent of the adjoining 
Imperial authorities, was an unfriendly act, totally contrary to the 
spirit of the so-called “ Monroe Doctrine,” to the broken principle 
of which the Yankee nation, can no longer, in the future—as they 
have in the past—be able to appeal. 

But time goes on, and the character, as well as the blood, of 
the original inhabitants, has changed considerably, the straight- 
forward solidity of the Anglo-Saxon has become altered and 
weakened by the infusion of other races. The former old-time 
morality of the Puritans has faded ; the continuous influx of aliens, 
consisting largely of the discontented atoms of European society, 
has imported into the character of the New Englanders a strain 
of that aspiration after conquest and “ glory,” which is so marked 
a feature of the Celtic and Latin races. The increase of money- 
power has brought with it new ambitions, a lust for empire, and a 
craze to imitate the world-wide sway, held by, and indeed often 
forced upon, our own allied and parent nation, by circumstances, 
and even by humanity. 

This spirit of aggression showed itself first in a series of buc- 
caneering expeditions, not officially recognized by the Central 
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Authorities, but indirectly supported and condoned by them, upon 
the smaller semi-spanish Republics of Central and South America, 
Later on, certain United States subjects, who had settled in Hono- 
lulu, the chief of the Hawaiian islands, formed a design to attempt 
to gain the possession of these convenient spots, in which there 
was already a considerable colony of Englishmen, and to bring 
them under the flag of their Republic, as a foothold toward the 
East. These men created a revolution against the native monarchy 
established there, and having summarily deposed the Christian 
Queen Liliuokelani, hoisted their flag, and proceeded to offer the 
islands—which were not theirs—to the U.S. Government! But - 
President Cleveland, after an enquiry into the illegalities com- 
mitted, refused for the time, to accept them, although the deposed 
rightful Queen was not restored ; and soon afterwards, these beau- 
tiful isles of the Pacific fell under Yankee control. Next, the 
revolution against Spain in her important West India possession 
of Cuba, was taken advantage of by the U.S. Congress, and the 
blowing up, either by accident or design, of their battleship Mazne 
in the harbour of Havannah, was seized upon as a pretext for 
declaring war against Spain. 

This war was never prosecuted against Spain’s European pos- 
sessions, but began and ended with an attack upon her distant isles 
in the Philippines, where hitherto the States had no interests, and 
resulted, as.we know, in the capture of Manila, and the cession of 
the other islands in the year 1898. Thus it was that the Republic 
of the U.S. of North America extended itself beyond its borders 
and became (contrary to its Constitution) an Asiatic Power. 

The plunge had been taken, and the United States henceforth 
ceased to be one of the purely American nations, and entered— 
pace Munroe!—upon the duties and responsibilities of Empire, as 
a world power. 

This rapid development has been attended by some of the 
maladies which usually accompany the progress of youth to adoles- 
cence; amongst these is the prevailing complaint of “ Megalo- 
mania”; or, as Uncle Sam calls it, “ swelled head,” which affects 
so many of his people. The complaint shows itself in various 
ways: in the press, in Congress, and by utterances “on the stump” ; 
but one symptom recurs so very often, that it seems to deserve 
separate notice and censure. It is the use, or misuse, of the adjec- 
tive American, to describe the people and things, not of America, 
but of just that middle strip of the northern continent which com- 
prises the republican states of New England! 

The adjective, like its subject, is a big one, for it embraces 
the entire new hemisphere, thus strangely taking its name from 
the shipping clerk of Lorenzo de Medici, viz., Amerigo Vespucci, 
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“the great pilot ”—and includes British America (the largest terri- 
tory, and the senior Dominion of the Continent), Spanish America, 
the important american Republics of Mexico, Brazil, and the Ar- 
gentine, and the United States themselves. 

All these are American Powers, growing and not decaying, a 
fact which makes it more necessary to protest decidedly against the 
improper and slipshod nomenclature which has become so preva- 
lent, of attempting to curtail the use of the term “ American,” 
merely to describe things appertaining to the great western 
Republic. 

This circumscribed misuse of the word no doubt arises in part 
from the uneducated vanity of many naturalized emigrés, who 
choose to forget the obvious fact that the States of their northern 
Republic, are neither the senior, nor the largest nation of America, 
but whose megalomaniac bounce causes them to desire, if possible, 
to appropriate the glories of the Americas for the benefit of their 
middle States! 

But English people also—newspaper men, publicists, politi- 
cians, and writers—constantly fall into the same unpatriotic error, by 
carelessly speaking of the Yankees, or United Stateslanders (for 
want of a better title) as he American nation. 

Only a few weeks ago, an English newspaper ventured to 
write of some conference, as being “ between the Canadians and 
the Americans” as though the senior and larger Dominion was not 
in America, and its people not one of the American nations! But 
even in official documents the same injurious mistake creeps in, 
which has sometimes led statesmen to think and act, as if this 
title were a fact, forgetting or ignoring the other American nations 
who must, and will have to be, considered. 

We English folk—or better, we “ Britons ”—with a certain 
proud indifference, are too often willing to dismiss with a smile, 
the frequent boastful talks, and the occasional petty aggressive acts 
—(called “ pinching the lion’s tail”)—of another nation, as mere 
impertinences, beneath serious notice ; but this surface disposition 
of apparent disregard, must not be reckoned on too far, as it has 
been sometimes shown, in dealing with our Yankee cousins. 

The case of “ The Trent” during the civil war between the 
Federal and the “ Confederate” States of the Union (1861) is a 
case in point. The seizure by a Federal warship of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell—passengers proceeding to Europe on board of this 
British mail steamer—caused the “ paw of the lion” to flash forth, 
the arrest of these envoys was loudly supported by the Yankee 
jingoes of the day, and an immediate and most lamentable fight 
with Great Britain would undoubtedly have followed, but that 
President Lincoln wisely gave way, and gave up the two envoys— 
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thus allowing this country still to maintain her neutrality in the 
conflict, and probably preventing the permanent disruption of the 
United States at that time. The great part borne in this peaceable 
settlement by Queen Victoria and her Prince Consort should ever 
be remembered. 

A humorous instance of the effect of “ Americanism” on the 
Yankee character, we may here note. Not long ago England was 
indignantly amused at hearing of a naive proposal from a distin- 
guished North American of Dutch descent, the capable statesman 
and sportsman who lately vacated the post of President of the 
United States, who considered he could improve our language for. 
us! He imagined that English spelling and pronunciation should 
actually be altered to suit his ideas of literary value and correct- 
ness! and that “the tongue which Shakespeare spoke” should be 
vulgarized and debased down to the level of the nasal patois which 
passes for English in many parts of his country, and 
which, we suppose, they consider the true and _ latest 
edition of what they call the “’Merican languidge.” Hap- 
pily, this horror has been spared us by the common 
sense of Mr. Roosevelt's compatriots, but the bare idea that 
such a thing could have been ever proposed, shows to what an 
extent the taint of exaggerated self-importance has taken hold of 
some North Americans. Some years ago public attention was 
drawn to this megalomania, and its effect upon the foreign policy 
of the United States.2 Since then, the supporters of the pious 
opinion of President Monroe have received a rude shock by the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands, entirely outside their “ sphere 
of influence,” ; and whatever value this once sacro-sanct “doctrine” 
might have had among themselves, its validity, as far as the British 
Empire is concerned, has been completely shattered by these an- 
nexations, and by the intrusion of the Yankee Republic into the 
compact sphere of British North Ametica by the purchase of the 
distant wastes of Alaska. 

The attention of the Foreign Secretary of Queen Victoria was 
drawn in 1898 to the fact of the occurrence in official documents 
of the title “ American,” used improperly with reference merely to 
the U.S. Republic, and the injurious error was then protested 
against, as being not only untrue, but also a slight to our loyal fellow- 
countrymen of Canada, who have, at least, an equal right to the 
title, and are more truly American in blood, as well as Britons, 
than one-half of the Yankee citizens; and for a time this protest 
seemed to be effectual, but it has become needful that this false 
pretence should again be exposed and repudiated. 


2. See ‘* Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine,” in Westminster Review. 
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It has long been the custom of “ Little-Englanders,” both in 
Parliament and elsewhere, to pose as “ the friends of every country 
but their own,” and we are accustomed to being bored by the 
peans of these people, in praise of the greatness, the wealth, and 
the go-a-headness of our Yankee cousins; but such shallow folk 
are apt to mistake the bluster of the plutocrat, or the mercantile 
tyranny of a big “trust” magnate, for real greatness; while to 
those who can look a little below the surface, the many signs of 
deterioration—physical, political, social, and commercial—to be 
found amongst the classes of this allied nation, is a matter for 
serious regret. 

The impartial student of history cannot but entertain some 
feeling of doubtful foreboding towards a young nation, generally 
friendly, and naturally proud of its many inherited advantages, and 
its magnificent surface prosperity, which carries, nevertheless, a 
canker at the core; a not fully matured State, which vaunts its 
multitude of riches, but cares not to learn its own weakness. 

A group of States which have attained an eminent position, 
and possess so numerous a population, undoubtedly should have a 
national title of corresponding importance, and it is strange that 
they have not long ago adopted a suitable name for their nation, 
instead of seeking to take one which does not properly describe 
it, and belongs equally to half-a-dozen other nations besides. 

It may be said that the old name of New Englander or Yankee 
is not a proper one ; indeed, some of their citizens choose—although 
erroneously—to consider it as half contemptuous ; but why then do 
they not adopt a better one? They are content, for many of 
their cities, to borrow names at second hand (¢.¢., New York, New 
Orleans, London, Boston, Athens—more than 20), and during their 
civil war, the Northern and Southern States were satisfied to be 
known as “ Federals” and “ Confederates,” titles which were, for 
the time, sufficiently distinctive. 

But the title of Yankee, properly understood, is one of historic 
honour and renown, being simply the abbreviation of the old native 
North-American name of Yenghis, Yengees, or Inglis, which the 
aborigines employed to describe their early conquerors, the adven- 
turous settlers from England and the East. It is stated, and we 
believe with truth, that the pure-blooded Yankee, or New Eng- 
lander, is now seldom to be met with; owing partly to deteriora- 
tion from climate, and more so to the watering down of the primi- 
tive stock by the vast alien influx ; seeing that the U.S.A. now con- 
tains as many Irishmen as are in Ireland, more Germans than exist 
in many of the German semi-independent States, and far more 
Italians than live in Rome and Naples together, and all of them 
fairly described as men from the East. 
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In the history of the world, a great increase of wealth, with 
its usual accompanying luxury, has always been a source of danger, 
and often of disaster. It was the wealth and abandoned luxury of 
Rome that hastened its fall. It was the pride and luxury of the 
French nobles which led to the great French revolution. Or, com- 
ing down to history in the recollection of many of the present 
generation, it was to a great extent the wealth and luxury of Paris, 
and the insincerity and dishonesty of the Court of Napoleon IIL, 
which led to the Franco-German war, to the dismemberment of 
France, and to the outrages and misery of the Commune. 

But what, it may be asked, has this to do with the Yankee 
nation and its possible deterioration? Is not England rich, and 
among “the classes,” luxurious also? Has not Prussia, or North 
Germany, become rich and powerful by “the French milliards ?” 
And has not Berlin, in a single generation, grown from a second 
rate city, into one of luxury and extravagance? Are these signs 
of deterioration? To this we answer that the seeds of decay al- 
ways lurk amongst the luxuriant foliage of prosperity, though they 
may not spring up at once; but in these European countries, so 
far, one of the greatest bulwarks. of national respect and safety 
has been jealously preserved, viz., the independent incorruptability 
of the Judiciary. 

The “ Supreme Court” of the U.S.A. holds, and has jealously 
preserved, a very high character. But the lower grades of Repub- 
lican legal circles, cannot be said to be altogether above suspicion, 
and the respectable and honourable title of “ judge” is ofttimes 
given to mere pettifogging attorneys. 

The huge wealth and financial power of some of their “Trusts” 
(as, for example, those in Oil, Steel, Pork, etc.), has been exercised 
with the hard and harsh tyranny of capital against competition, 
which has constantly led to a great crop of law proceedings in the 
States Courts; these had to be prosecuted or defended, and so 
these big corporations came to have lawyers in their pay, and even 
according to common report, judges also! In this, and every 
country, doubtless, money in legal matters exercises some power, 
by providing heavy fees to lawyers, but with us its power ceases 
here. Judges and juries cannot be “got at.” Unfortunately, it 
does not seem to be altogether thus in the U.S.A. and scandal 
has been thus created, with some deteriorations in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

A recent “ cause celébre ” will be present to the minds of most 
newspaper readers—z.¢., the “ Thaw ” case—the whole surroundings 
of which, as one example out of so many, indicated a sordid abyss 
of luxury, immorality, and crime. A wealthy fast man, deliberately, 
in the presence of many others, shot and killed another; there 
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could be no doubt whatever as to who committed the crime. Yet 
money and influence were able, for a long time, to delay the trial ; 
and when sentence should have been followed by execution, then 
money was set to work, the plea of insanity, before unheard of, 
was allowed to be introduced, and the murderer is still unhung! 

From the rapid development of these States, there exists there- 
in a comparatively large class of very wealthy people—amillionaires, 
and multi-millionaires—mostly those who may be described as the 
“newly rich ”—but there is, at the same time, a singular absence 
of a class of leisured and cultured aristocracy, interesting them- 
selves in international and home politics. 

It is trade that makes money, and the chief western divinity is 
“the almighty dollar.” So everyone rushes into trade or specula- 
tion. The fight is keen, business must be obtained at any cost, 
and to get it bribery is unblushingly resorted to. There is no one 
—it is said—but has his price. The consequence is that nowhere— 
not even in official circles in Russia—is bribery and corruption so 
universally prevalent as in the United States. 

In this country illicit commissions, or bribes, are sometimes 
offered and accepted; but the feeling of the great body of our 
mercantile class, is strongly against it, and our law severely 
punishes such bribery when disclosed. 

In the States, however, the custom of “graft” is so widely 
observed, as hardly to excite criticism or rebuke; even in official 
life the principle, “The spoils to the conqueror,” prevails, and 
has long been their political motto. It has been the practice, when 
a new administration came into power, that all officials should 
resign, or be turned out of office, which was regarded merely as the 
reward of the struggle, so that party feeling, rather than fitness 
for a post, carried the day. 

In commercial and civic affairs it was much the same. Bribes, 
police rings, and “ Tammany Hall” methods, degraded municipal 
life. Even in religious matters, the baneful influence of money, 
apart from character, has been felt. In leading chapels the best 
seats are sold, and even put up to auction for the highest bidder ; 
and, there being no national church, the privilege of hearing the 
gospel preached is, for the poor, to “ stand there, or sit here under 
my footstool.” 

Liberty—like its great statue in New York harbour—is much 
in evidence out of doors, but it is not so in the mart, or in the 
workshop. The rights of citizens, of property, and of labour, may 
be loudly affirmed, but the modest rights of the lowly must take 
their chance against the power of Mammon!” 

Of course, there are many honourable exceptions, but the 
general effect of the money race, is to deteriorate and harden its 
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devotees, and to keep under, and cause to be despised, those tender 
souls, who do not care to loudly assert themselves. 

The words of our gallant veteran, Lord Roberts, sum up the 
pith of the situation. He says: “ Modern democracies, and their 
materialistic appetite, their rage for ‘rights,’ and their neglect of 
duties, have not yet displayed, under the stern test of fire, their 
aptitude for ruling, not only empires, but themselves.” 

The bad inheritance, bequeathed by early slavery institutions, 
in the millions of the negro race scattered throughout the States, is 
the misfortune, but not the fault, of the present generation ; but, 
as these coloured men, though not admitted to the full rights of 
citizens, have to live amongst them, it is at least the duty of the 
dominant race to treat them as human fellow-countrymen. In the 
Southern slave-holding States, before the civil war, the negroes 
were, as a rule (in spite of exceptions which no one would seek to 
excuse), treated humanely, as retainers of the family. But now 
scarcely a week passes without some horrible crime being com- 
mitted by white citizens, against their black fellow-countrymen in 
the States; horrors which make one shudder, and wonder if any 
people or Government, which leaves such crimes unpunished, can 
rightly be called a civilized nation! 

“Lynching,” which is a mere euphuism for torture, burning 
alive, or the hanging to a tree, of a negro, by a white mob, on 
suspicion of misdeeds, and without trial! has become so frequent 
an occurrence as scarcely to excite indignation among the people, 
or punishment of the murderers by the authorities. 

Take a couple of instances at random from the public press. 
Reuter’s Agency telegraphs from Dallas, Texas: “A negro has 
met with a terrible death, in the public square, having been durut 
alive at the stake, at Greenvill. It is a//eged that he attempted 
to attack a white woman!” 

Again, the Central News cables from New York in November 
last, in a more cynical strain: “The recent double lynching at 
Cairo, Illinois, when a negro named James was hanged, and then 
cremated, and a white man also hanged without trial, may be 
commemorated by a monument in the town! The citizens express 
no regret for having taken part in these tragedies, and they con- 
template opening a public fund to provide for a memorial. In 
several churches in Cairo preachers spoke in defence of these 
‘lynchings!’ ” 

So we see that these are mot isolated cases of law-defying 
savagery, which possibly might be matched elsewhere, but defiant 
crimes of continual occurrence ; and the authorities take no action, 
but virtually condone murder and outrage! Do not such blots on 
the government of a people boasting of their civilization, show a 
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deterioration alike in personal and national character? On the 
point of public honesty, in the States, the repudiation of debts by 
public bodies, might until recently fairly be adduced as a sign of 
financial deterioration, but this has been found xot fo pay in the 
long run, so repudiation is not now so common, though one does 
not hear of unpaid accrued interest being refunded. 

One more point remains to be noticed, and that, perhaps, 
the most deteriorating in its effect upon the national character of 
our American cousins ; it is that relating to the law and practice of 
Matrimony and Divorce. 

The foundation of the State is the family; so that, whatever 
tends to undermine the sanctity of the home endangers and de- 
teriorates the State. 

Amongst the mixed multitude of races of all religions, which 
have flocked into the U.S.A., there is one considerable body which 
openly teaches and practices polygamy, that is the Mormon 
“Church” of Salt Lake City and elsewhere, who, in this matter, 
stand alone among civilised nations, unless, indeed, we except the 
Mahomedan Turks. 

At the beginning of this century, this cult was sufficiently im- 
portant in the States to have about 2,000 missionaries engaged in 
promulgating their peculiar tenets,3 but since Utah was admitted as 
a State into the Republican Union in 1896, the practice of poly- 
gamy, although still considered valid amongst themselves, has to a 
great degree been suspended. In its place there seems to be 
slowly arising a practice, even more degrading in its effect upon 
society and the home, viz., what amounts to polyandry, or the 
possession by a woman of more husbands than one! Under the 
present loose laws concerning divorce, cases are getting very com- 
mon—especially among the wealthy—of women divorcing, or being 
divorced from several “ husbands,” one after another, often on 
frivolous and fanciful pretexts, until it might almost be said that 
the parable of the Seven Brothers who “all had her to wife,” had 
been realized, with the difference in the case of the Yankee woman.* 
that the seven men, even if not brothers, were all alive! a worse 
happening than in the case supposed by the Jewish Sadducees! 
Admitting that probably this was an exceptional case of wholesale 
desecration of the marriage tie, the fact remains, that there are a 
great number of persons, both men and women, who, on the slight 
grounds which the law of some of the States permits, have been 
divorced, re-married, and again divorced, and yet, being rich, are 


3. Only on July 22nd last, Reuter’s Press telegrams reported that 21 
Mormon missionaries had been expelled from Berlin! 

4. The case of Mrs. Hannah Chauffee, of Portrae, Michigan, was lately 
reported in the papers, who had seven “husbands,” all alive! 
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still allowed to occupy a status in “society,” and associate with 
respectable people. 

There being in the States no aristocracy at all similar to what 
exists in Europe, or even in Asia, what is called the “select” or 
upper class consists chiefly of very rich people, whose claim to 
consideration lies solely in their wealth, and who, speaking gener- 
ally, have no comprehension of the idea expressed in the motto, 
“noblesse oblige,” but who spend their money on their own ease 
and comfort, with but little regard to the general welfare of the 
nation, or of its posterity. 

The band of British Pilgrim fathers—those stern old Puritans - 
who migrated hence, and became our original colonists in North 
America, have long passed away, and their principles likewise seem 
to be a vanishing quantity; for whilst their memory is honoured, 
their footsteps are no longer followed, and their descendants, or 
more correctly, their succesors, have forsaken “the old paths” for 
the more flowery ways of luxurious living, monetary sway, and 
extended empire! 

In the United States there exists, far more than elsewhere, a 
low class of “ political hangers-on,” professional rather than na- 
tional politicians, whose patriotism (if it can be so called) seems to 
be dependent on their purse. These agitators play upon the Irish 
and other ignorant elements in the large towns, by gross misrepre- 
sentation, with the object of obtaining money, of creating hatred, 
stirring up discord and revolutionary feeling towards the mother 
country, and of subsidizing outrages and midnight murder in Ireland 
and elsewhete (which they lightly dare to call “ moonlighting.” 
Yes, in Ireland! that much-cared-for, though backward, and in 
parts, Rome-ridden island, our fellow-partner in empire, where, for 
a couple of generationg at least, England has done everything pos- 
sible to relieve, assist, and educate the peasantry ; those fine “mak- 
ings of men,” whose chief enemies—as they are beginning to find 
out—are their mercenary leaders, their political—not religious— 
priests, and their own too-easily deceived, unthinking selves. 

It is greatly to be regretted that for 50 years or more leading 
statesmen in the North American Republic have condoned, or con- 
nived at, the proceedings of these professional “ carpet-bag poli- 
ticians,” who have not only proved a curse to their own country, 
but have helped also to drive out from national politics a great 
number of honourable citizens, who refused in any way to be mixed 
up with the paltry pretences and dirty deeds of partizanship, which 
may be truly described under the slang term “ Tammany”; which 
have brought so much dishonour upon municipal, and even upon 
State politics, and been responsible for no little part of the deterio- 
ration which has fallen upon public life in the States. This injury 
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to national character, by the introduction of subsidized politicians 
into party life, has to a minor extent also affected this country, for 
besides the “ Irish-American,” we now see elected to the British 
Parliament, “class men,” paid for their services, not by their 
tae country, or the whole of their constituency, but by a fraction who 
ba earn their bread by the less intellectual or educated forms of toil, 
which ‘hey choose to consider as “ labour” par excellence. Among 
this class we may include many Socialists, and those styling them- 
| selves Nationalists, each largely supported by the votes and money 
a4 of aliens; who, for their own purposes, and in opposition to the 
: conviction of many of those whom they pretend to represent, seek 
k to overthrow the existing order of things; even at the cost of a 
|; general strike against their bread and butter, or of a civil war! 

The possible disintegration, or division, of the now United 
States, is an idea which, we well know, will be received by most of 
the present generation with incredulity and scorn ; yet its seeds are 
Ht being sown continually ; and the very constitution of the Republic 
| giving independent powers to the separate State Governments, and 
jealously guarding State rights against interference by the Central 
Authority, amounts to an “Jmperium in imperio,” and tends to 
perpetuate a group of semi-independent republics, with differing 
interests and ambitions, rather than a single united people} The 
great civil war of forty years ago helped to “ make a hoop to the 
barrel,” for a time, by compelling the Confederate States to again 
come under the Federal flag. But the seeds of secession are on!y 
dormant, not dead. The divergences of character, of interest, and 
even of blood, between the planters, ranchers, and cotton growers : 
of the South; the miners and prospectors of the west.and middle 
States; and the manufacturing, shipping, and speculative populace 
of the Eastern or New England States, are too great to be easily 
assimilated. We had an example, quite recently, of this divergence 
of policy, which arose between the Central Government at Wash- 
ington and that of the authorities of California, or San Francisco, 
with regard to what was called the “Yellow Peril” of Chinese and 
Japanese immigration, which the local State wished to restrain or 1 
refuse, but which the Central or Federal Government compelled 
them to accept, and the question still simmers. 

The feeling of respect and reverence for the personal, per- 
manent, and representative head of the nation, which here in 
Europe we call loyalty, has no exact counterpart in the North t] 
American democracies ; their loyalty or patriotism is rather given 
to the local powers in that particular State where they reside, than 
to the distant, impersonal, Federal Government, or to its temporary 

















































5. Only this autumn at a ‘‘ Conservation Congress” President Taft said it was in 
essential to sacredly guard ‘‘ State rights.” w 
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chief, i whose election every four years they take but a slight and 
indirect share. 

The question whether groups of States, having similar in- 
terests, shall decide, in the future, to combine more closely with 
each other, in preference to being more loosely united with a re- 
mote federal authority, is, of course, one for themselves to consider. 
But, as to the first and greatest secession, namely, that of the New 
England or Yankee Colonies from the British Crown, as events 
have marched, the separation seems to have proved of mutual ad- 
vantage, and so long as a certain amount of solidarity, respect, and 
friendship exists between these great sections of the Anglo-Saxon 
races, such advantage is likely to continue. Still, it must not te 
forgotten, that in the flood of migration from the Old World to 
the New, hes the danger of deterioration, from the admission of un- 
desirable aliens. The authorities of the U.S.A. seem more alive to 
this danger, than are, alas, our own authorities nm England. The 
emigrants to Canada form, fortunately, a more homogeneous class 
than those, as a rule, shipping to New York, for among the millions 
who have become citizens of the United States, there have been 
enough bad Italians to make the “ Black Hand” Society a peril ; 
enough Nihilistic and Anarchist Russians and Germans to be a 
menace to law and order in their great cities; and enough bitter 
and renegade Irish, to endanger, by the help of their mercenary 
leaders, the good feeling with the British Empire. 

The wild and foolish bluster as to the invasion of Canada, 
proceeding, years ago, from the rowdy elements among the Yan- 
kees, has now ceased. For British America, loyal, contented, and 
advancing, has become a nation to be reckoned with, and has, 
besides, the Empire behind it. Still, in the very prosperity of the 
great Canadian Dominion, lies a danger which should not be over- 
looked. The discovery of coal, gold, and other valuable minerals, 
and the opening up of corn lands, at an unprecedented rate, has 
induced thousands of subjects of the United States to cross the 
Frontier, and settle down in the Dominion. Thousands, nay mil- 
lions, of capital have been recently invested in new Canadian 
companies; many of these associations own extensive tracts of 
territory in British America, and consist largely of Yankee specu- 
lators, who wish to exploit the country. 

This, with the goodwill of our Canadian fellow-countrymen, 
they are, of course; most welcome to do, under British Law, but in 
many cases these limited companies are under foreign management, 
and also (a fact, which must be carefully noted) they have sought to 
register themselves under the alien laws of the adjoining Republic 
instead of under the Law of the Dominion! It is a question 
whether such registration of land-owning corporations is /ega/, but 
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it is quite certain that such a practice is fraught with international 
danger, and requires the careful attention of the Dominion 
authorities. 

As the world grows older, it virtually grows smaller; science 
has linked with bonds of ether and of steam places once divided 
by tedious distance. 

Nations becoming closer learn to know better both the merits 
and also the weaknesses of each other. This knowledge may pro- 
mote peace, or may increase the chances of misunderstanding, ac- 
cording to the way in which popular feeling is directed by those at 
the helm. The two great forms of civilized Government seem now 
to be on their trial. In Europe the great Republic of France is 
nobly striving to steer the ship of State over troubled seas by the 
compass of Democracy. By her side we see the nations of Russia 
and Prussia (or North Germany), who hold aloft the autocratic ban- 
ner of personal leadership. In the Americas, we find democratic 
governments, young in years, but ardent in action, advancing with 
astonishing prosperity. Whilst in both hemispheres, as well as in 
the Commonwealths beneath the Southern Cross, the British Em- 
pire holds the middle place, finding in constitutional monarchy the 
best form for the government of men, combining the calmness and 
experience of aristocracy, with the fresh ideas of impulsive demo- 
cracy, recognizing advantages and dangers in each, and believing 
in the old motto, “Zn medio tutissimus ibis.” 

Who can tell whether, in future generations, the Yellow Race, 
may not again acquire the acendancy among the nations? But for 
the present, it is in the hands and heads of the white race, and 
amongst them the Anglo-Saxon holds the first place. May it be 
not merely a dream, but a growing reality, that the members of this 
Imperial Race, whilst resisting whatever tends to degeneration, and 
preserving their differing forms of liberty and independence, may 
each keep pure their blood, and preserve their characters, and by 
mutual agreement, in matters of main concern, become “ under- 
writers,” as it were, to a great “ insurance policy,” for the peace of 
the world. 


J. CoTTLE GREEN. 
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THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE 
SENSES. 


THE senses are the avenues by which we gain knowledge of the - 
external world. They may be regarded as windows, more or less 
opaque, through which streams in rays of knowledge. In this 
article I propose to study them from the standpoint of their primal 
purpose, viz., that of notifying the presence of external objects, 
especially when a space intervenes, and not from the point of view 
usually taken in books devoted to the subject. We take them 
as a study to find out the way nature has solved the problem of 
“How to notify at a distance.” This prospective method will 
probably throw more light upon the nature, reality, limitations, and 
errors of their evidence than any other. It will also show the 
conditions necessary for the evolution of a sense, and incidentally 
account for their limited number. 

The object of a sense to a primordial living mass was to 
announce or to notify to its psychic “soul,” the presence of an 
object outside its own “tabernacle.” Though “tabernacle” and 
“soul” are one entity, yet it will be convenient or even necessary, 
due to the exigencies of thought and language, to speak of them 
as if they were two entities. 

The conditions under which a sense could act were two and 
two only. Either the object outside was in contact with the 
“soul’s ” material embodiment, or was at.a distance from it. These 
two conditions divide the senses into two groups intrinsically 
different in nature and character. 

In the contact condition the sense-organ is simple and its noti- 
fications are “real,” whereas when space intervenes, the organ is 
elaborate, and its notifications symbolic, though the notifications of 
both alike are states of consciousness. We shall, therefore, denote 
them respectively as “contact-senses” and “ tele-senses.” 


CONTACT SENSES. 


These are three in number—the muscular sense, and the 
senses of fouch and taste. The muscular sense and that of touch 
are the two fundamental senses. It is difficult to tell which of 
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these two is the more primordial. The probability is that they 
are equally fundamental ; that the amoeba has conscious glimmer- 
ings of both to the same extent—that of touch in coming in contact 
with an object, and that of resistance in forcing it through its 
elastic exoderm. There is another consideration that lends weight 
to the view that they are equally primordial. Force and matter 
are always united, forming one indissoluble unity. Now these are 
the two senses which living matter has evolved to become aware 
of the fundamental aspects of this unity. The muscular sense is 
the force-sense, while touch is the mass-sense. But as umpire of 
“ reality,” the muscular sense can, through man’s invention of the 
balance, be more easily extended by calling in the aid of sight. 
We can readily weigh when it would be difficult or even impossible 
to reduce a gas to the liquid or solid state, so as to bring it within 
the range of touch. 

Though their raison d’étre was to notify the presence of an 
external object, yet the ultimate lesson which reason extorts from 
them is the “reality” of the external world. If we wish any part 
of our bodies to occupy the same space as that occupied by an 
external mass, we must either remove it, cleave it apart, or compress 
it. In no case can we make our bodies occupy simultaneously the 
space occupied by an external object. Hence, the geometrical 
properties of space, and the physical properties of matter, such as 
extension and solidity—the expressions of its inherent forces—are 
necessarily revealed by these two senses ; they disclose an objective 
reality which embodies force and occupies space. 

The degree or intensity of a quality, as well. as its point of 
emergence and disappearance, is purely a relative item depending 
upon the range, the strength, and the fineness of the sense-organ. 
What is hard and heavy to a child is brittle and light to the adult ; 
but increase your muscular strength a million-fold, and you are no 
nearer to destroy the reality they notify. 

Again, change of physical state does not deny or modify 
their report. Changing a piece of ice into water and then into 
steam will only modify the degree and form of resistance—nothing 
more. As touch depends upon the molecular forces that make 
solids and liquids, and the muscular sense upon the free play of 
gravity it was considered, previous to man’s inventions for supple- 
menting and extending the range of his sense-organs, that change 
of state meant annihilation, and that objects of sense were therefore 
not permanent realities. It is therefore worthy of note that science 
is only a continuous record of vindications of the validity of the tes- 
timony of these two senses respecting the reality of the external 
world, culminating in the two generalisations—the indestructibility 
of matter, and the conservation of energy. The verdict of science 
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is equally as remarkable for the discredit it has thrown upon the 
testimony of consciousness, if based solely on the other senses. It 
has proved conclusively that the testimony of consciousness as such 
is quite untrustworthy. Only as a subjective emotional experience 
has it any necessary reality. 

The sense of taste is a specialised development of touch. 
It is only touch with a symbolic addition so it can not 
only notify the presence of an external object, but can 
distinguish one class from another, and thus make identification 
easy in acting as a sentinel at the entrance of the alimentary canal. 
But even here we are dealing with reality—it is ve-action to a real 
contact stimulus ; no phantom meal or dish can rouse its sensations. - 


THE TELE-SENSES. 


The contact senses had one fatal defect or shortcoming for an 
organism that lived by eating, it was too circumscribed in its scope 
and range. This defect nature has met by evolving the tele-senses, 
a group of four, comprising those of smell, sound, sight, and the 
sense of heat. 

“ How to notify at a distance” was nature’s, as with man, the 
great desideratum and problem. - Moreover, the manner by which 
both nature and man have solved the problem is remarkably alike. 
Man’s last method, that by electric waves, is almost identical to 
nature’s, save in the case of smell. And as it will aptly serve as an 
illustrative model it is necessary to enumerate its essential features: 
It consists of a source of suitable energy to act as transmitter, a 
medium capable of absorbing this energy as waves, and a receiver 
capable of re-absorbing some of this radiant energy, and of trans- 
forming it into motion. When the source and receiver are further 
“tuned ” or “ syntonised,” it also tacitly states where the message 
comes from. This is the model on which nature has also worked. 
To notify at a distance is only possible in one of two ways. The 
body must be capable of parting either with some of its substance 
or with some of its energy. The latter requires a medium, the 
former does not. 

The first of the two possible alternatives is the one adopted 
and exemplified in smell. Most substances, especially organic ones, 
emit continuously small particles or emanations from thémselves 
which diffuse into the water or air around, and are wafted by cur- 
rents into distant parts. The olfactory membrane and nerves con- 
stitute the apparatus for detecting these emanations. It may be 
regarded as a sense, like taste, with power of recognising the 
chemical properties of substances. It must have been of great use 
to organisms which had become eating machines, for detecting the 
presence of food supplies while still distant from them. Aon intel- 
lectual element was added when it conveyed the idea of direction. 
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SOUND. 


But we live, move, and have our being within a gaseous 
medium—at the bottom of a “ sea of air”; and as it is elastic, it is 
capable of transmitting wave motion. If bodies then possessed 
kinetic energy in the form of vibratory motion, we have the con- 
ditions for the transference of energy. Every time objects come 
into collision, the contact awakes tremors within them which in 
turn sets up a train of waves'in the medium. These the ears detect 
and translate into psychic sound. It is the receiving apparatus 
with which the organism is provided. But animate nature went 
beyond that, and provided every animal with a sounding apparatus 
as well—the vocal chords or some equivalent device. These two 
organs, the ear and the vocal chords, form nature’s transmitter and 
receiver for the air medium. And as every creature utters a dif- 
ferent cry or sound, which the ear by instinct or by experience 
readily detects, the system is tuned in a most complete manner. 


LIGHT. 


There is, however, another medium, which is not confined to a 
small shell around our globe; it fills all space and all substance. 
Its existence is only an inference of reason. As in sound the 
senses do not reveal the medium—their duty is to warn the in- 
dividual of objects within the medium. This other medium is 
known as ether. The transmitter is not in this case the pendular 
motion of mass, but the oscillations of its ultimate particles. These 
in some mysterious way can part with the whole of their energy to 
this medium in a radiant form showing the kinship of matter in its 
ultimate nature to the medium itself. Animal life has developed 
* receivers” for these in the senses of sight and of heat, in the 
evolution of the former nature seems to have produced her chef 
a’euvre. 

Light differs fundamentally from sound in one particular. 
Sound when serviceable is received directly by the ear from the 
source. It may reach the ear after reflection, as in echo; but then 
it is a dis-service—a source of illusion and terror—to animal life. 
Light, on the other hand, owes its magic powers as a notifying and 
warning agent to the fact that it is after reflection from non- 
luminous bodies that it becomes serviceable to sentient life. It 
must not be overlooked that artificial lights were non-existent dur- 
ing the evolution of sight. Light’s only source was the sun till 
man invented fire. Light notified nothing of use to animal life 
about its source, the sun. It was not needed; it was neither prey 
nor foe. Even to primitive man it was an object of mystery and 
terror—a god to be dreaded and worshipped. It was the mass of 
facts it carried away from the objects which reflected it that made 
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it the premier sense of the mind. The echo tells us nothing of the 
rock from which it rebounds; but the light that returns from it 
conveys a mass of information about it. The roar of a lion or the 
bleat of a lamb have no tale to tell except of lion and lamb. The 
white round object far up in the sky was of no concern to animal 
life, but the world which the sun-beam revealed by glinting off the 
million objects upon it was to it all in all. 

Light owes this magic power to the minuteness of its wave 
length. So minute is it that pencils of light proceed in straight 
lines, and a molecule is large enough and to spare for a reflecting 
surface. That is the basic fact, but that alone would not endow 
it with its superlative powers. 

The radiations of the visible spectrum consist of all possible 
wave-lengths between its two limits. In this fact, we have the 
material for that miraculous “tuning,” which has been effected in 
the sense of sight. The co-factor in this wonderful product is the 
fact that all surfaces, particularly those of living objects, absorb a 
portion of the heterogeneous sun-beam, and reflect the remainder, 
and to the fact that hardly any two objects absorb and reflect 
exactly the same elements and to the same degree. To utilise this 
fact the eye developed the sense of colour and shade to correspond 
to the wave-length, and in this way objects became distinguish- 
able. Couple with this fact what was said above, viz., that the 
pencil of light is infinitely minute, and that therefore it proceeds 
in straight lines, and can be refracted by a lens, and thus made to 
re-assume its exact relative position as it rebounded from the sur- 
face, and we have all the elements for symbolic shape and size. 
To avail itself of these properties the eye is a camera obscura at 
the back of which the retina is spread out as a receiving screen. 
We have now the condition for the production of a picture every 
point of which corresponds to points in the reflecting surface. It 
is this that makes sight the premier sense—the sense far excellence 
—for conveying intelligence respecting the outer world. 


HEAT-SENSE. 


The sense-organ for heat sensations is distributed in the skin 
all over the body, and was till recently taken to be a function of the 
touch-sense with which it is so closely associated. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy to observe how the same radiant energy should 
give rise to two sensations so diametrically different as sight and 
heat. One at the highest point of intellection, and the other at 
the lowest. It shows how absolutely independent is the sensation 
from the energy itself. The cause of the difference is to be found 
in the difference of ends of the respective senses. That of sight 
was “to notify” and “to warn,” respecting the external world ; 
that of heat was to act as a safety-indicator to the organism itself. 
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It was, however, of great importance to warm-blooded animals, 
those that were thermically in a state of unstable equilibrium 
through having their temperature higher than that of the sur- 
rounding medium. 


LESSONS FROM THE PRECEDING. 


1. It will now be seen that the division of the qualities of 
objects into primary and secondary, as was done by Locke and his 
school, had a far deeper significance than it has become the fashion 
to attach to it. This unfortunate result arose through the meta- 
physical turn that was given to the whole discussion by the terms 
employed, resulting as it did in the insanities of idealism. The 
tele-senses, from their modus operandi, can give only a “ psychic 
hint” of the presence of an object through the absorption of a 
little energy which proceeds from it. But in the case of the 
contact-senses the relation is quite different; the sense-organ is 
brought into intimate relation with the matter-force reality itself. 
It is not now a case of absorption of an infinitesimal amount of 
wave energy, but the consumption—the using up—of the energy of 
the organism itself, the “ soul’s” own tabernacle. The tele-senses 
are receptive and passive, whereas the contact-senses are active— 
a continuous struggle or tug-of-war between two systems of forces, 
one internal, the other external to the organism, which battle with 
each other in every movement made by every sentient creature 
from its birth to death. In this struggle we get our ultimate con- 
ception of that “reality,” which some call “force,” and others 
“matter,” but which would be more correctly termed “ matter- 
force,” since they are always indissolubly united. 

2. Our study forces upon us another truth, viz., that the more 
symbolic the sension, the greater is its power to serve the mind. 
For the more symbolic it is the greater will be the supply of 
material for the mind to elaborate, and the more succinct and suit- 
able will be its form for elaboration. The great “reaches” of 
mathematics are due to its symbolic character. Had man never 
invented symbols beyond the Roman numerals, mathematics, as a 
science, could never have come into existence. Similarly, the 
reaches of the human intellect are due to the symbolic nature of 
sight, and the symbolic nature of language. Imagine a traveller 
obliged to take his wholesale warehouse around the country with 
him instead of “samples,” such, and worse, would be the plight of 
mind without the sense of sight. 

But every great advantage is always balanced by some corre- 
sponding disadvantage. The “specimen” impressions of sight are 
both incomplete and liable to error. It is only a picture in two 
dimensions of a 3-dimension reality. The image in a mirror is as 
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vivid as a real object. Size and magnitude become a most relative 
quantity depending on your distance from the object, so that the 
most false impressions are produced, though consciousness avers 
them to be true. A yard stick is declared to be higher than the 
distant mountain. It declares two parallel rails to be convergent, 
and the discrete to be continuous. The straight is often declared 
crooked, and the wide, narrow. No reliance can be placed on its 
reports till verified by the contact-senses. Thus the most intel- 
lectual sense is also the most untrustworthy. 

3. A more significant lesson still is contained in the fact that 
the muscular sense reveals to us the distinctive attributes of both 
the external world of Space, and the internal one of Time. The 
sensations of touch sink quickly from maximum to zero; while in 
the case of the muscular sense it continues till it passes into that 
of pain, and becomes an important source of our idea of duration 
or time. Outside, as we have seen, it reveals oéjects set in space, 
while in the world of consciousness it discloses even¢s set in /1me. 

It further incidentally reveals the fundamental difference be- 
tween the “ realities ” of these two worlds of space and time. Our 
sense of duration and succession gives us only the vaguest estimate 
of distance. We cannot even approximately guess how far we 
have walked from our sense of duration alone without any external 
aid to estimate the time. How different on the other hand it is to 
estimate time in terms of space. In fact, it is the only way possible 
to do it. And the reason of it is apparent. Exact estimation or 
measurement implies a wmi¢ as a basis. But there can be no such 
thing as a purely psychological unit, with no reference to the 
external world. A unit must possess the “reality ” of a permanent 
entity, and not merely the “reality” of a sensation or psychical 
process. But “time” is an attribute of subjective processes, it 
must, therefore, go to the “ real” world of space for a unit to be 
measured in. Hence the year, the month, and the day—our funda- 
mental units of time—belong to the external world. In each case 
it is determined by matter in motion through space, and so are the 
hands of a clock or the sand of an hour-glass. 


KERIDON. 











MR, ASQUITH AND THE WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


IT is unnecessary to dwell on the reasons why the Women’s Liberal 
Federation has never loomed as large in the eyes of the political 
public as has its rival the Primrose League. Suffice it to say 
here that the Federation was formed in 1886, that it confessedly 
did much to keep alive the flame of Liberalism during the twenty 
years which followed, and that its share in the great victory of 
1906 was frankly acknowledged at the time by the party papers. 
It now consists of 692 affiliated Associations, with a total member- 
ship of 104,000, and its primary object, as stated in its constitution, 
is to promote the adoption of Liberal principles in the govern- 
ment of the country. It is, therefore, not without significance that 
a special Council meeting has been called for December 5th, to 
consider the attitude of the Federation to the Government in view 
of the situation created by the history of the Conciliation Bill. 

The story begins from the Council meetings in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, May, 1908. An early day had been al- 
lotted for the Suffrage resolution, but the President, Lady Carlisle, 
asked for a postponement, stating that the Prime Minister had 
sent for her to receive a communication on the subject. On her 
return from the interview, she gave to the assembled delegates the 
now famous “ Message,”—that if an amendment, embodying the 
principle of women’s suffrage, and fulfilling certain conditions, were 
moved in the House, in connection with the forthcoming Reform 
Bill, the Prime Minister would not put on his whips against it. 

All who were present will remember the eloquent speech which 
followed. The President implored the delegates not to look too 
closely at the precise terms of the announcement. She reminded 
them that men in responsible positions had to choose their words 
carefully. The steering of the ship must be left to the man at the 
wheel. The Prime Minister alone knew how far he could force 
the pace. With splendid rhetorical effect she bade the conference 
remember that it was dealing with a Liberal statesman and a man 
of honour, and that suspicion was poison. Not a hint was given 
of Mr. Asquith’s personal irreconcilability. 
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It is unthinkable that Lady Carlisle was not herself deceived ; 
to imagine otherwise would be to accuse her of deliberately mis- 
leading the delegates. On December 5th of the same year, the 
historic meeting in the Albert Hall was held under the Presidency 
of Lady McClaren, where Mr. Lloyd George came to repeat the 
“ Message” to a crowded and excited audience of Liberal women 
collected from all parts of the country. He said, “I am here as a 
Cabinet Minister, not merely to make clear my own personal posi- 
tion in the matter, but to declare what I conceive to be the atti- 
tude of the Government towards this problem and their intention . 
towards it,” and again, “I have come to the conclusion that it is 
fair, that it is just, that it is equitable, that it is essential, in the 
interests of the State, that the suffrage should be granted to 
women.” 


The Social and Political Union took their own measures on 
that occasion, to show their utter disbelief in the Government's 
sincerity, but thousands of women were present who, for long 
years, had borne a share in the uphill work of Liberal propaganda 
in English constituencies, and to whom Liberalism stood for high 
moral conceptions and a lofty code of political morality. To these 
it seemed incredible that the Prime Minister should send the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to hold out hopes to a body of his 
supporters, which he was secretly determined to frustrate. 


As long as Mr. Asquith’s personal attitude as regards the 
enfranchisement of womeri was unknown to the rank and file of 
the Federation, it was possible for them to meet the inevitable in- 
quiry of the Social and Political Union, as to how the proposed 
amendment was intended to fare in the Lords. Liberal women, 
conscious themselves of loyalty to the principles of their party, 
indignantly asserted that they could trust their leaders, that men 
in the position of Mr. Asquith and of Mr. Lloyd George neither 
could, nor would, lend themselves to an empty farce, and that the 
Government would certainly hold itself bound to stand by the 
amendment, if passed by the Commons. 


Then came the blow. In the spring of this year, Mr. Asquith 
received a deputation of Anti-Suffragists at Fife, and declared to 
’ them his conviction that “ woman suffrage would be bad for women 
and bad for the nation,” and his speech in the House of Commons 
on July 13th, made it abundantly clear that his sentiments regard- 
ing the proposed enlargement of the Constitution, do not materially 
differ from the sentiments of General Peel regarding the Reform 
Bill of 1868. That stalwart Tory left Lord Derby’s cabinet, de- 
claring he would rather see the Thames run with blood than give 
the vote to the British working man. 
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It is, therefore, plain that Mr. Asquith never intended the 
amendment to become law, no matter what form or shape it took. 
The Lords, knowing they had the Prime Minister with them, and 
that they therefore ran no risk of a collision with the Government, 
would inevitably have thrown out the clause. The Liberal and 
Labour members who had voted for it would then have been placed 
in an intolerable position. Their choice would have been either 
to throw over the women, as was done in 1884, or to lose the whole 
Reform Bill, to which they were pledged up to the hilt to their 
constituents. As no man who valued his seat could adopt the 
latter alternative, the plan was, doubtless, ingenious. The House 
of Lords would have borne the odium of the rejection, and Mr. 
Asquith would have retained the services of his women suffragist 
supporters. It must be remembered that in 1908 there was no 
question of the limitation of the Lords’ veto. 

The public must form its own opinion as to the political 
morality of the above proceedings; the Federation has to deter- 
mine its future action. 

Three parties, doubtless, exist within it, though no estimate 
can be given of their relative numerical proportions. There are 
first, as in all similar organisations, members who have little or no 
grip on essential principles, but who have drifted into the various 
associations from family or social reasons. A certain amount of 
work, if not too strenuous or disagreeable, can be got out of them 
at times of electoral excitement, but their main use is to swell 
numbers and to increase funds. The second section consists of 
women who have entered politics because of their interest in social 
or philanthropic questions. They are deeply moved by the drink 
evil, by the lack of proper housing for the workers, by the wretched 
physique of the school children, by the dire poverty of one-third 
of the population. They advocate peace as the greatest of na- 
tional blessings, and are passionate free-traders from their dread 
of the taxation of food. They are adherents of the Liberal Party 
because that party seems to them to be most in earnest in coping 
with social wrongs, and they may, perhaps, be described as re- 
formers first, and suffragists afterwards. 

The third class consists of those who, while they are eagerly 
desirous of improved national conditions, yet believe that the only 
sure foundation and guarantee for good government, is the old 
Liberal principle of giving to the governed a voice in the making 
of that political framework which, after all, is the predominating 
factor in determining each individual life. Not even their 
experiences when canvassing the average male voter have con- 
vinced these idealists that either Toryism, or its near relation 
Socialism, offers any better expedient for securing the common wel- 
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fare, than by allowing the wearer of each shoe a chance of saying 
where it pinches. 

The action of the first party in December will be determined 
by considerations not strictly political, and it, doubtless, can be 
led to Mr. Asquith’s feet, should the President so desire. Its 
numbers are incontestably large, but it is not certain that the 
Liberal agents would greatly benefit by its support. A lukewarm 
follower with a vote, is as good, so far as the ballot box is con- 
cerned, as a passionate adherent, but in the case of non-voters 
hard work and enthusiasm are the only things that count. 

To the third class any suggestion to barter the enfranchise- 
ment of women for measures, however excellent, appears simply 
monstrous. They regard it as the Liberals of the sixties would 
have regarded a proposal to drop Reform, and accept in exchange 
a Small Holdings Act, or an Old Age Pensions Bill. They point 
out that, if even the millennium were established in England to- 
morrow, new problems would speedily arise, which could only be 
satisfactorily solved by giving the governed some power over their 
governors. 

It is by no means certain that this section will retire from the 
Federation. They may argue that it is Mr. Asquith who has 
abandoned the fundamentals of democracy, not only by his despotic 
principles where women are concerned, but by refusing to bow to 
the will of the House of Commons, and they will point out their 
own absolute adhesion to the objects of the Federation as ex- 
pressed in its printed constitution. They may, perhaps, propose 
dissolution or suspension of the whole body during the leadership 
of the present Premier. The casting vote will remain with the 
second class; and no one can envy them the anxious searchings of 
heart with which they are approaching the present crisis. 

To continue in their allegiance is definitely to hand over the 
whole suffrage agitation to the Militants, who will benefit enor- 
mously in both numbers and prestige by the confessed failure of 
constitutional methods. 

To turn against the Government may mean to help bring 
about another long spell of Tory rule, and the indefinite postpone- 
ment of greatly desired reforms. 

Such members are driven to examine afresh the foundations 
of their political creed and action. 

The first fact they have to face is, that the evils they deplore 
have, one and all, grown up under the one-sex Government of the 
past, whether Liberal or Conservative, and that there is really no 
reason to suppose that the men-of the present generation are 
very much wiser, or more unselfish, or more far-seeing, than their 
fathers. It is usual to gloze over this point by attributing the 
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failures of Government to Auman frailty, Auman miscalculation, 
human apathy, but, as a matter of simple historical truth, the men 
of the nation are alone responsible. They can no more escape 
from their natural mental and moral limitations, than women can 
escape from their corresponding imperfections. 

The waverers must also recognize that the Liberal party has 
shown that it is not strong enough, when confronted with powerful 
vested interests, to carry even those reforms which it really -ham- 
pions. It was not, for instance, able to carry its Licensing Bill, 
the portion of its programme which most appealed to the women of 
the country. Had the latter been enfranchised, the House of 
Lords would no more have ventured to throw out the Bill, than 
they ventured to reject the Taff Vale measure. No Midwives’ 
Acts, or Children’s Acts, or Factory Acts, will atone to a woman 
for the blighting of her home through drink; and her affections, as 
well as her daily experience of the weaknesses of the stronger sex, 
incline her to deal with the tempters rather than with the tempted. 
Here the Liberal Party failed their women supporters, and failed 
because the portion of the population most concerned were unable 
to give expression of their opinions at the ballot box. 

Will not the same cause endanger the untaxed loaf? At the 
present moment trade is phenomenally good, but periods of de- 
pression are bound to recur which will give double force to the 
demand for Tariff Reform. A slight rise in the price of household 
necessaries, which hardly touches the workman personally, 
turns the existence of his wife into a hopeless struggle to make 
both ends meet. Her housekeeping allowance never increases with 
higher prices, and every penny makes a difference to her. Mr. 
Asquith’s majority in 1910, independently of the Labour Party, was 
practically non-existent, and if women have to depend on the 
Liberal Party, as at present constituted, to defend the cheap loaf, 
they are indeed, in parlous plight. 

Take, again, the group of poverty questions. Has the record 
of the Liberal Party been sufficiently successful, to justify women 
in abnegating their own claims to be heard concerning these at the 
poll? Through their closer identification with family life, such 
matters are of more vital importance to women than to men. The 
home is usually their all. The Labour Exchanges are all 
to the good, so is the Small Holdings Act, so are Old Age Pen- 
sions, but in other directions, the chronicle is not so satisfactory. 
Either the Government pursues the traditional method of tinkering 
with effects rather than boldly tackling causes, or they threaten 
measures which may, indeed, bring Audos to the party, but which 
will be wrung out of the very flesh and blood of working class 
wives and mothers. The foreshadowed raising of the school age 
to sixteen fills the poorer women with panic. 
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The working of the Midwives’ Bill is provoking a storm of 
criticism, and many women feel that the interests of their sex were 
largely sacrificed to the pockets of the doctors. The economic 
effect of school feeding has not yet had time to make itself felt, 
but free meals are simply grants in aid of wages, and, in absence of 
any safeguarding measures, will, in a few years, act merely as a 
bounty to the landlord and to the employer. Meanwhile, as long 
as unemployment, professed or actual, is undealt with, school meals 
cannot fail to serve as a premium to the bad and lazy father. The 
system, therefore, stands self-condemned, as a mode of dealing 
with the hungry child. In the face of these and similar considera- 
tions, is it worth while for women who are in earnest about the 
national well-being, to continue their support of a Prime Minister 
who declares that the only business women have with the laws is 
to obey them? 

This is the question which has to be answered by the re- 
formers within the Federation, and their decision cannot fail to be 
of momentous importance. Liberalism is not so strong that it can 
afford to drive its friends into either the Tory or the Labour 
camps, and the London Liberal dailies have done their party no 
service by their concerted refusal to chronicle the course of the 
suffrage agitation, thus leaving their readers in ignorance of its 
strength. Should Mr. Asquith succeed in persuading or forcing 
his party to turn its back on its past history, it is difficult to see 
what part it can hope to play in the future of the country. Liberals 
have no monopoly of good measures. The Tories gave free edu- 
cation, and the first Workmen’s Compensation Bill, and it is idle 
to deny that the Tariff Reform agitation derives much of its force 
from a genuine anxiety regarding the condition of the workers. The 
Socialist, as far as their bewildering proposals can be integrated, 
are prepared to establish a new heaven and a new earth, under 
the guidance of a carefully chosen bureaucracy. Both parties are 
willing for a certain representative element, to be controlled in the 
case of the former, by an aristocracy of rank and wealth, and, in 
the case of the latter, by an aristocracy of brains. 

But Liberalism has always taken a wider view. It has be- 
lieved in the divinity of common humanity. Its glory has been 
its steadfast refusal to brand any class of the population as in- 
herently incapable of the duties and privileges of citizenship. And 
never has its traditional watchword, “ Trust the people,” received 
more signal sanction than in the recent triumphal settlement of 
South Africa. 

It will be a bitter blow, not only to the women of the Federa- 
tion, but to the cause of progress throughout the world, should the 
Liberal Party, at the bidding of its leader, abandon its great tradition. 
ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 
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AN ESSAY ON OSCAR WILDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IF one stands close under the eaves of a great building, to look 
at it, the proportions become distorted. Whatever is nearest, be 
it corbel or column, plinth or pilaster, becomes huge, and throws 
the main features of the building into insignificance. 

So it is with the life of a great man. Until we descend a 
little way down the avenue of time, we cannot properly judge of 
his life’s work. 

To his contemporaries some incidents may seem overwhelm- 
ing which, when viewed in their proper place—in the perspective 
of time—become of little importance. 

There are few examples, I think, in modern times where a 
man has been so misunderstood and wrongly viewed as in the case 
of Oscar Wilde, and it is only now that this great genius of the 
last century is beginning to be appreciated. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to deal with this man’s 
morals—or absence of morals. Neither do I propose writing an 
apologia concerning his conduct—that has already been excellently 
done by Mr. Dal Young, M.A., but I would merely point out an 
attitude which I think should be adopted by those who would 
study or read his works. 

The first thing that one will notice when thinking about 
Oscar Wilde is this: that his character was abnormally developed 
in two directions. On the one side a love for all that was beautiful 
and refined, poetic, and artistic; on the other side a longing for 
self-indulgence and sensuality. But it is only with the former 
side that we are concerned, because it is only this part of his very 
complex character that he chose to reveal in his writings. 

But this two-sided development will often be found in the 
lives of great men, particularly in those who possess this love of 
beauty, or sixth sense. It shows itself in various forms, sometimes 
finding an outlet in the indulgence of drinking, sometimes in that 
of drugs, or even in more immoral things. Unfortunately, the 
result often leads to ultimate destruction, as in the case of Oscar 
Wilde, but as a rule it is kept sufficiently under control, and only 
indulged in as a stimulus to the creative faculfy. But never has 
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this moral weakness been brought so much before the public 
notice as in the case of Oscar Wilde, for, as a rule, it does not take 
the form of a criminal offence. 

And there is yet another view that can be adopted. Granted 
that this man had these two traits in his character abnormally 
developed, none but the confirmed misanthrope and pessimist need 
dwell on the one side, because that will die, in fact, is almost dead, 
while the other side is a lasting heritage to the nation and to the 
world of literature. 

The mode adopted in the following essay, namely, that of a 
duologue, is the same as that taken by Oscar Wilde in his won- 
derful book of essays, “Intentions,” and the quotations are from 
his works, references to which will be found at the foot of each 


page. 


Persons: DESMOND and VERNON. 
Scene: The study in Vernon’s house in Grosvenor Square. 
Time: 9.30 p.m. 


VERNON (entering): I’m very-sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Desmond. I was detained at the Club just as I was leaving. 

DESMOND: Oh, don’t apologise, it is a sign of mediocrity to 
apologise to one’s friends; besides this book is interesting me 
more than you could have done—much more! 

VERNON: Oh, you are looking at my “ Dorian Gray.” With 
that one cannot be bored. By the way, Desmond, you know a 
good deal about Wilde; his writings, I mean. Now, I’m ex- 
ceedingly tired. Talk to me about them. 

DESMOND: I hate talking seriously, especially to anyone 
younger than myself. Don’t you know what Wilde says on the 
subject? “I am afraid that you have been listening to the con- 
versation of someone older than yourself; that is always a dan- 
gerous thing to do, and if you allow it to degenerate into a habit 
you will find it absolutely fatal to any intellectual development.”! 
So that, if I am to talk to you seriously, I warn you first to take 
heed. I also refuse to talk about morality, but shall adhere to 
literature. 

VERNON: But can one discuss a person’s artistic outcome 
without some consideration of his character? Surely an artist 
a express something of himself, or else his products are value- 
ess. 

DESMOND: What you say is quite right—a work of art 
without anything of the artist is a piece of superficiality, and is, as 


1. “Intentions”: The Critic as Artist, Part I. 
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a work, of art, quite worthless; at the most it could but be an 
example of fine technique. It could raise admiration, but it would 
leave no room for reverie or thought ; it might even contain subtle 
blendings of colours and harmonies, yet still fail to arouse those 
emotions which are the sure signs of artistic merit. But Wilde 
had a complex character, and it is only the positive side of his 
character which he chose to display in any of his writings. 

VERNON: Then you think his works sincere? 

DESMOND: Sincere! They are the outcome of a most 
highly strung artistic temperament, of a most delicately wrought 
intellect, of one whose longing after the beautiful and the refined 
became almost a disease. His genius reminds one of those ex- 
quisite jewels which he knows so well how to describe. His whole 
temperament could be summed up in “ The Young King,” or “ The 
Happy Prince,” or in such a sentence as this :— 

“ His thick soft throat was white as milk, and threaded with 
thin veils of blue Curious pearls, like frozen dew, were 
embroidered on his flaming silk,”2 

or again— 

“* Far away beyond the pine woods,’ he answered in a low, 
dreamy voice, ‘there is a little garden; there the grass grows 
long and deep; there are the great white stars of the hemlock 
flower, there the nightingale sings all night long. All night 
long he sings, and the cold crystal moon looks down, and the 
yew tree spreads out its giant arms over the sleepers.’ ”8 

I might go on quoting innumerable phrases, whose poetic blend- 
ings are the outcome of the subtle harmonies of his mind, and 
everywhere tinged with the rich sensuousness of delight, which is 
another sign of the delicately strung artistic spirit, for all art must 
in a greater or lesser degree be sensuous. For art appeals to our 
emotions, that is, our senses and our intellect in a varying degree 
according to the individual, in so much as it suggests reverie and 
thought. 

VERNON: All that you say seems convincing. But how 
would you account for the less refined side of his character? Is 
that, too, the outcome of a highly strung artistic temperament ? 

DESMOND: That is best answered in his own words: “What 
the paradox was to me in the sphere of thought, perversity became 
to me in the sphere of passion.” Surely that explains everything. 

VERNON: Yes, I think it does. 

DESMOND: I suppose you have read “ Intentions,” for it is 
quite necessary to read that before one reads “ The Picture of 


. “The Sphinx.” 
. “The Canterville Ghost.” 
. “De Profundis.” 
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Dorian Gray.” In “Intentions” all his theories on art, and all his 
aesthetic philosophy are explained, and, if you have not read that 
first, those few terse sentences of introduction to “ Dorian Gray” 
are unintelligible. And it is most interesting to note that, while 
he is expounding his theory about criticism being a creative art, 
his essay bears that same relation to Walter Pater’s Renaissance 
that Walter Pater’s Renaissance bears to the picture of Monna 
Lisa (to use Wilde’s example). Let me describe in his own words 
the relation that the true art critic bears to the work of art that he 
criticises: “Some resemblance, no doubt, the creative work of the 
critic, will have to the work that stirred him to creation, but it will 
be such resemblance as exists, not between Nature and the mirror 
that the painter of landscape or figure may be supposed to hold up 
to them, but between Nature and the work of the decorative artist.”5 
And just such a resemblance Pater’s criticism has with the work 
that he criticises. He does not directly tell us the bare facts about 
the pictures that he criticises, that is what guide-book writers do, 
but he writes down all those subtle emotions which the contempla- 
tion of the picture gave birth to within him. Such a criticism 
Wagner, with his heavily laden compound sentences—what a con- 
trast to the light fimesse and hidden subtleties of Pater—has in a 
minor degree given us in his criticism on Beethoven. It is this 
resemblance Wilde’s work bears towards Pater. 

Such a sentence as this: “To reveal and conceal is 
the artist’s aim,”6 will have to many no meaning at all; 
to others it may have many meanings, but in “ Inten- 
tions” we have the explanation of it: “You see, then, 
how it is that the zsthetic critic rejects those obvious modes 
of art that have but one message to deliver and having delivered 
it become dumb and sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as 
suggest reverie and mood, and by their imaginative beauty make 
all interpretations true, and no interpretation final.”” 

What more concise definition of a work of art can be imagined ? 
Surely this is one of the essentials of a work of art, “to make 
all interpretations true and no interpretation final,” as opposed to 
one “that has but one message to deliver, and having delivered it 
becomes dumb and sterile.” One could name innumerable land- 
scape and genre painters “that have but one message to deliver,” 
their technique may be perfect, so may the harmonies and colour- 
blendings; but they “have but one message to deliver,” they do 
not suggest “ reverie or mood,” at the most they arouse admiration. 

This also explains why music is the highest of the arts. 
“Music can never reveal its ultimate secret.” Music must sug- 


5. “Intentions”: The Critic as Artist, Part I. 
6. “The Picture of Dorian Gray ’—Introduction. 
7. “Intentions”: The Critic as Artist, Part I. 
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gest “reverie and mood.” It must have more than one translation, 
and arouse various and subtle emotions. Although at the present 
time there are some composers who introduce the very realism of 
life, using all her crude noises and sordid sounds, it is not music, 
it has but one message to deliver, and that message is either 
brutal or commonplace, and had better never have been delivered 
at all. 

It is curious to note that there is another form of art which he 
does not take into consideration at all. That he does not con- 
sider architecture is not surprising. 

VERNON: And what is this other form of art? 

DESMOND: The art of living. 

VERNON: But I think he does make mention of it, in his 
essay, “Pen, Pencil, and Poison.” He says, speaking of Wain- 
wright, “ He recognised that life itself is an art, and has its modes 
of style no less than the arts which seek to express it.”"8 But 
still I do not see how this mode of art can make “ all interpretations 
true, and no interpretation final.” 

DESMOND: In the whirlpool of humanity, some must be 
sucked down into unmeasurable depths. Some rise up by dint of 
their strength, or by clambering on the shoulders of others; but 
some remain supremely indifferent, superb dreamers in the midst 
of the strife. These persons, who possess outward beauty, com- 
bined with a certain inward mysticism, whose long and drooping 
eyelashes denote languidness and dreaminess, and their move- 
ments grace. Their presence infuses a certain subtle influence, 
and their long tapering fingers a sleepy fascination, the musical 
modulations of their soft voices a lingering charm. These are 
people who make life an art. They do not create with brush, nor 
with pen, but with flesh and blood. In this age of hurry and 
overwork these dreamers and contemplators of life are few, but 
when one meets such a person instinctively a thrill of joy passes 
through the frame. A strange chord is touched that has for many 
ages been sleeping. All the centuries of the world float past one, 
in a moment one lives the life of many men. That one glance 
from the violet eyes has raised the emotion that makes “all inter- 
pretations true, and no interpretation final.” 


VERNON: Don’t stop, you are fascinating me; but tell me 
why is architecture not classed among the arts? 


DESMOND: In this age of materialism and perplexities the 
architect is a mere tool in the hands of the public. In this time 
“f iron and steel, concrete and plaster of Paris, he becomes an 
engineer and a calculator. Where is to be found one who would 
build something whose chief aim was to be beautiful, one who 


8. “Intentions.” 
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would choose bricks and mortar, stone and cement as his medium 
to suggest “reverie and mood”? No, such a one cannot live, for 
there is no buyer, and, if there is no buyer, then there will also 
be no seller. Those beautiful buildings of the Greeks, whose 
grace and form, and subtle line and curve, fill us still with a strange 
excitement, what object had they beside being beautifu and 
shrining a beautiful belief? Nothing beyond suggesting “ reverie 
and mood.” 

I do not mean to say that architecture should not have a 
use; most certainly it should, and it is this use that places it on a 
different footing from the other arts. It becomes an industriaf 
art. But in past centuries wonderful buildings arose that they 
might live ; slowly the walls arose stone upon stone, but they were 
thick walls, and each stone had a memory and a history to tell. 
To-day an iron bar and a quantity of viscous fluid and the wall is 
built. Some common artisan infused into the block of stone some 
subtle lines and curves, day upon day he worked at it, each line 
and point being a mood in him which passed across his soul. With 
reed-like lines or poppy form he gilded it, and when old age laid 
hold of him and his hand became unsure, he set it up on top of a 
buttress where, perhaps, it was never seen, and there it stands 
to-day, weather-beaten and begrimed, but still in the faint fan- 
tastic lines one traces joy or pain. But to-day a little cement m 
a mould of lead, and our pinnacle is finished. It shows no irregu- 
larity of line, no faltering stroke, no sorrow or no joy. 

And so, you see, except in Egyptian and Greek architecture, 
the spirit of the artist is but vaguely expressed, in hint or symbol. 
Thus, architecture becomes the least sensuous of the arts. 

VERNON: And why do you except Egyptian and Greek 
architecture ? 

DESMOND: Egyptian architecture is merely a waiting for 
the dawn of the more refined and subtle arts of the Greeks, when 
it is to lose part of its vastness and grandeur, and be intermingled 
with grace and delicacy. And Greek architecture, like all Greek 
art, was not burdened with an exaggerated inwardness, it had 
nothing to suggest beyond its own wondrous beauty, and yet the 
spiritual motive was there, not lightly attached to the visible form, 
but saturating it. Here lies the chief difference between Greek 
art and the mystic art of the Middle Ages, “full of symbols and 
suggestions. 

It was the age of the greatest art criticism of the world, as 
Wilde rightly tells us, the Greeks were a nation of art critics. And 
his affinity with Hellenism is not purely intellectual, as we see by 
his constant friendships with beautiful young men. For he who 
can appreciate only beauty in female form and is little moved by 
beauty in the male form lacks that inborn and vital instinct for 
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beauty in art, for beauty in art is not like beauty in nature, it 
arouses an emotion rather than a passion, and also that Greek art 
is rather male than female. 
That the Greeks valued the beauty of the human form Wilde 
knew, too, for he says: “The Greeks, with their quick artistic 
instinct understood this, and set in the bride’s chamber the statue 
of Hermes or Apollo, that she might bear children as lovely as 
the works of art that she looked at in her rapture or her pain.”®— 
a sentiment taken from Winckelmann. 
But come, I have been talking enough, let us end this dis- 
cussion by going to the theatre and seeing a play of Wilde’s. 
VERNON: No, we will not do that, but you shall talk to me 
about his plays. You are quite irresistible to-night. 
DESMOND: Now you will come into the realm of paradox, 
of sparkling, brilliant, satirical nonsense, where every sentence 
bubbles with nimble satire and flashing repartee. The results of 
the school which Wilde founded we have before us to-day—plays 
with no plots, plays with no beginning and no end, interspersed 
with a few feeble attempts at satire and a few remarks aimed at 
the shallowness of the present state of society—a very excellent 
thing to do when you can suggest an improvement, but, when you 
cannot, then you had better have kept quiet and said nothing. 
With Wilde it was different; he knew how to write a play, 
how to keep the attention fixed, the interest from flagging. And 
shining and sparkling everywhere like many facet jewels are the 
paradoxes, the repartees, and the satires. Such remarks as these 
are superb :— 
“Dumby: In this world there are only two tragedies, one 
is not getting what one wants, the other is getting it; the last 
is much the worst, the last is a real tragedy.”10 
Or, again— 

“Cectl Graham: What is a cynic? 

“Lord Darlington: A man who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing. 

“Cecil Graham: And a sentimentalist, my dear Darling- 
ton, is a man who sees an absurd value in everything, and 
doesn’t know the market price of a single thing. 

“Lord Windermere: What is the difference between 
scandal and gossip? 

“Cecil Graham: Oh, gossip is charming! History is 
merely gossip. But scandal is gossip made tedious by morality. 
Now I never moralise. A man who moralises is usually a hypo- 
crite, and a woman who moralises is invariably plain. . . 


9. “Intentions”: The Decay of Lying. 
10. “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
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“ Dumby: Experience is the name everyone gives to their 

mistakes.” 

But listen, we here have the cry of tragedy, and great truths are 
uttered. 

“Lord Windermere: Misfortunes one can endure—they 
come from outside; they are accidents. But to suffer for one’s 
own faults—ah! there is the sting of life!” 

And in the “ Ideal Husband,” you remember what Sir Robert Chil- 
tern says to his wife about the cabinet secret which he bought :— 
“T could have killed it for ever, sent it back into its tomb, de- 
stroyed its record, burned the one witness against me. You pre- - 
vented me..... let women make no more ideals of men! Let 
them not put them on altars and bow before them, or they may 
ruin other lives as completely as you—you whom I have so wildly 
loved—have ruined mine!” 

And we must not forget the wonderful “Salomé,” and also 
the “Duchess of Padua”; in that we see the close study of 
Shakespeare. 

“Guido: If you do not love me, say, none the less, you 
do, for on your tongue falsehood for very shame would turn to 
truth.” 

And, later— 

“The Duchess: 1 would not have you either stay or go; 
for if you stay you steal my love from me, and if you go you 
take my love away.” 

Do you remember at the beginning, where the friends Ascanio and 
Guido are forced to part Ascanio says :— 

“What, shall we never more sit hand in hand, as we were 
wont to sit, over some book of ancient chivalry, stealing a truant 
holiday from school, follow the huntsman through the autumn 
woods, and watch the falcons burst their tasselled jesses, when 
the hare breaks from the covert. ° 

“Guido: Never more. 

“ Ascanio: Must I go hence without a word of love? 

“Guido: You must go hence, and may love go with you.” 

But we know Wilde studied Shakespeare, for we have that curious 
and ingenious story, “ The Story of Mr. W. H.,” and he puts forth 
his theory as to the identity of the “Mr. W. H.” of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. 

VERNON: But “Salomé,” I think, contains more of Wilde 
than does “The Duchess of Padua.” 

DESMOND: Undoubtedly it does. 
VERNON: To myself I compare it to a hot-house orchid, it 





11. “Duchess of Padua.” 
12. Salomé. 
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has something so gorgeously oppressive, a thick stillness, and a 
heavy sky. 

DESMOND: The comparison is good. 

VERNON: One strikes it in the second sentence—do you 
remember ? 

“The Page of Herodias: Look at the moon. How 
strange the moon seems! She is like a woman rising from a 
tomb. She is like a dead woman. One might fancy she was 
looking for dead things. 

“ The Young Syrian: She has a strange look. She is like 
a little princess who wears a yellow veil, and whose feet are of 
silver. She is like a princess who has little white doves for feet. 
One might fancy she was dancing.” 

a And as one reads on this thick over-laden feeling takes complete 
HH hold of one; it is like inhaling a rich perfume, the mystery and 
i stillness of the Orient is in every note. 

af “The Young Syrian: The princess has hidden her face 

uit behind her fan. Her little white hands are fluttering like doves 

a that fly to their dovecots. They are like white butterflies. 
Bi They are just like the white butterflies.” 

That strange reiteration comes nearly always at the end of a 

description, as if the hot air echoed every phrase. Presently he 

says again :— 

“ She is like a dove that has strayed. . .. She is like a nar- 
cissus trembling in the wind. . . . She is like a silver flower.” 

Then there is Salomé’s passionate description of Johanaan. She 

ih says— 

: “How wasted he is! He is like a thin ivory statue. He is 
like an image of silver. I am sure he is chaste as the moon is. 
He is like a moonbeam, like a shaft of silver. I would look 
closer at him. I must look closer at him.” 

Then in turn she becomes enamoured of his body, then his hair, 

then his moutl 

“T am amorous of thy body, Johanaan! Thy body is white 
like the lilies of a field that the mower hath never mowed. Thy 
body is white, like the snows that lie on the mountains of 
Judea. . . . The roses in the garden of the Queen of Arabia 
are not so white as thy body . . . nor the feet of the dawn when 
they light on the leaves, nor the breast of the moon when she 
lies on the breast of the sea.” 

Then to his hair :— 

“Tt is thy hair I am enamoured of, Johanaan. Thy hair is 
like clusters of grapes, like clusters of black grapes, that hang 
from the vine trees of Edom. . . . The long black nights, when 
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the moon hides her face, when the stars are afraid, are not so 
black as thy hair.” 

Lastly, his mouth :— 

“It is thy mouth that I desire, Johanaan. Thy mouth is 
like a band of scarlet on a tower of ivory. It is like a pome- 
granate cut in twain with a knife of ivory. .. . Thy mouth is 
redder than the feet of doves who inhabit the temples and are 
fed by the priests. . . . There is nothing in the world so red as 
thy mouth. . . . Suffer me to kiss thy mouth.” 

Then, when she has danced her dance, and asked for the fatal 

reward, the King tries to tempt her with all the glories of his . 

palace, with his white peacocks. 

“My beautiful white peacocks that walk in the garden be- 
tween the myrtles and the tall cyprus trees. Their beaks are 
gilded with gold, and the grains that they eat are smeared with 
gold, and their feet are stained with purple. When they cry 
out the rain comes, and the moon shows herself in the heavens 
when they spread their tails. Two by two they walk between 
the cyprus trees and the black myrtles, and each has a slave to 
tend on it.” ‘ 

But she only repeats: “Give me the head of Johanaan.” And 

he tries again: 

“Ah, thou art not listening to me. Be calm. As for me, 
am I not calm? I am altogether calm. Listen. I have jewels 
hidden in this place. . . . I have a collar of pearls, set in four 
rows. They are like unto moons chained with rays of silver, 
they are even as half a hundred moons caught in a golden net. 
. . . | have amethysts of two kinds, one that is black like wine, 
one that is red like wine that one has coloured with water. I 
have topazes, yellow as are the eyes of tigers, and topazes that 
are pink as the eyes of a wood-pigeon, and green topazes that 
are as the eyes of cats. I have opals that burn always, with a 
flame which is cold as ice, opals that make sad men’s minds and 
are afraid of the shadows. . . .” 

But she repeatst “Give me the head of Johanaan.” 

Then there is the fear of Herod :— 

“T tell you there is a wind that blows. . .. And I hear in 
the air something that is like the beating of wings, like the beat- 
ing of vast wings. Do you not hear it?” 

Probably suggested by the lines from Shelley’s “ Prometheus 

Unbound ” :— 

“ Their shadows make 

The space within my plumes more black than night.” 

Even now, as I quote these lines, I am becoming swathed in a 
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shroud of purple mystery. The stage directions are useless. 
When he wrote it, he, too, was enveloped in this shroud of mystery, 
he had this strange, weird picture in his mind, and he was sublimely 
indifferent to all practical needs. Yet see how well he has con- 
veyed this picture to us, and how he throws the mantle of mystery 
on to us. 

DESMOND: This play proves how truly Wilde speaks when 
he says that we should go to art for our emotions; he says: “The 
chief thing that makes life a failure from this artistic point of 
view is the thing that lends to life its sordid security, the fact that 
one can never repeat exactly the same emotion twice.”15 That is, 
indeed, one reason. He takes an example: “On the shelf of the 
bookcase behind you stands the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ and I know 
that, if I open it at a certain place, I shall be filled with a fierce 
hatred for some one that never wronged me, or stirred by a great 
love for someone whom I shall never see. There is no mood or 
passion that art cannot give us...” But there is yet another 
reason why we should go to art for our emotions. Because the 
price we should have to pay if we went direct to life would be 
very great. This emotion that Salomé gives us: where should we 
get that in life? No: it is the duty of the artist to give us our 
emotions. He refines them and distils them, he makes them de- 
licious but not painful, ecstatic but not hysterical. 

VERNON: You know Wilde’s “ Poems in Prose,” I suppose ; 
those flawless gems of literary genius. To me they are the 
most perfect of his works. They, together with the stories in the 
“ House of Pomegranates,” and in the “ Happy Prince,” are what I 
like best. 

DESMOND: I am afraid I cannot agree with you in your last 
sentiment, but, of course, I know them, and realise their beauty 
and genius. 

VERNON: Their charm lies in a certain exquisite refinement, 
purged by many reiterations of all that is vehement or violent. 
Tempered with the sweetness and simplicity of a child, they be- 
come perfect in minutest detail, full of grace and delight. It is 
this—this purging of all materialism, of all harshness, that makes 
them, for me, typical of Wilde’s whole mind and feeling. Do you 
remember this? 

THE MASTER. 

“ Now, when darkness came over the earth Joseph of Ari- 
mathea . . . . passed down from the hill into the valley... .. 
And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of Desolation, 
he saw a young man who was naked and weeping. His hair 
was the colour of honey, and his body was as a white flower, 
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but he had wounded his body with thorns, and on his hair he 
had set ashes as a crown. And he who had great possessions 
said to the young man who was naked and weeping: ‘I do 
not wonder that your sorrow is so great, for surely He was a 
just man. And the young man answered: ‘It is not for Him 
that I am weeping, but for myself. I, too, have changed water 
into wine, and I have healed the leper and given sight to the 
blind. . . . I have fed the hungry in the desert when there was 
no food, and I have raised the dead from their narrow houses. 
. . . All things that this man has done, I have done also. And 
yet they have not crucified me.’ ”16 
Is that not superby naive? “The Teacher of Wisdom “ is another ~ 
tale marvellous for its pathos and feeling. A similar refinement 
and simplicity, a fragile ornament, woven into aérial nothingness, 
is also to be found in some of his poems, more especially in those 
which deal with his native land: the richness and gorgeousness 
are not there; instead, the delicacy that is really suggested by 
“the harebells,” or “the small brown bird,” or “the new mown 
hay,” or “the bursting figs that hang upon the red brick wall.” It 
is the reaction in returning to his native land after visiting Rome. 
But in other poems are different influences. His wild fancy weaves 
curiously coloured things. We see him sitting in his half dark 
room. “In a dim corner of my room, far longer than my fancy 
thinks, a beautiful and silent sphinx has watched me through the 
shifting gloom.” Then, after the fashionof Edgar Allen Poe with 
his Raven, he questions it. This poem is no “tour de force,” it is 
just such a highly coloured thing as his imagination would weave. 
One imagines him there in the room “far longer than my fancy 
thinks” burning, perhaps, some curious smelling incense. He 
really saw this “ beautiful and silent sphinx” as he asked it such 
questions as these :— 
“Did lizards come and couch before you on the reedy 
banks ? 4 
“Did gryphons with great metal flanks leap on you in your 
trampled couch ?” 
Then, later of “Ammon,” he says:— 
“You kissed his mouth with mouths of flame; you made 
the horned god your own: 
“You stood behind him on his throne: you called him by 
his secret name.” 
How well the thick atmosphere is sustained, and with what exotic 
aroma is it tinged. Again, referring to Ammon :— 
“His thick, soft throat was white as milk, and threaded 
with thin veils of blue.” 





16. “Poems in Prose.” 
17. “The Sphinx.” 
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“Curious pearls like frozen dew were embroidered on his 
flaming silk.” 
Here was an opportunity for describing those wonderful jewels 
which he loved. 
“Before his gilded galliot ran naked vine-wreathed 
corybantes. 
“ The meanest cup that touched his lips was fashioned from 
a chrysolite.” 
Further on, he tells him to mate with a tiger :— 
“And toy with him in amorous jests, and when he turns 
and snarls and gnaws, 
“O smite him with your jasper claws! and bruise him with 
your agate breasts!”8 
And so the poem holds on to the end in a fantastic Oriental 
atmosphere, its finely chiselled phrases make it seem as a wild 
opium dream. 

How different is the “ Ballad of Reading Gaol”—that wail 
from the prison depth. Here we have true sympathy, true pathos. 
Who could have written that wild, frenzied cry but a fellow- 
sufferer? But it is not a work of art. The feeling that it arouses 
is one of pity and compassion ; it contains too many realisms, and 
its purpose is too obvious, for it to be a work of art; but it is 
artistic. To say that it is Wilde’s finest poem is, to my mind, 
absurd. It should not be compared with his other work. It is 
not the outcome of imagination, it is merely recording dreadful 
things as they are, but in such a way that they do not offend us, 
rather fill us with great pity. In fact, he has done it in an artistic 
fashion. Another man who had not the love of beauty 
deeply imbued in his soul, might have described the same facts, 
and they would have repelled and disgusted us; for bodily and 
mental pain does not always arouse pity. Only when it is treated 
in an artistic manner does it do that, and then it is not necessarily 
a work of art, although it may be. 

DESMOND: What you say contains a great deal of truth, but 
you would not, I suppose, apply your remarks to “ De Profundis ?” 

VERNON: You surprise me! How can you ask such a 
question? “De Profundis” does not deal with facts. It may be 
taken as merely a literary extravaganza, or as really the thoughts 
and emotions of a prison sufferer. Personally, I think it is a little 
of both. Everything that he says is not meant to be taken quite 
seriously, but a great deal of true feeling is to be read between 
the lines. Here is an example :— 

“The poor are wise, more charitable, more kind, more sen- 
sitive, than we are. In their eyes, prison is a tragedy in a man’s 
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life, a misfortune, a casualty, something that calls for sympathy 
in others. They speak of one who is in prison as of one who is 
‘in trouble’ simply. It is the phrase they always use, and the 
expression has the perfect wisdom of love in it.”19 

Later on we get this confession :— 

“T must say to myself that I ruined myself, and nobody, 
great or small, can be ruined except by his own hand. I am 
quite ready to say so. I am trying to say so, though they may 
not think it at the present moment... .I forgot that every 
little action of the common day makes or unmakes character, 
and that therefore what one has done in the secret chamber one _ 
has some day to cry aloud on the housetop. I ceased to be 
lord over myself. I was no longer the captain of my soul, and 
did not know it. I allowed pleasure to dominate me. I ended 
in horrible disgrace. There is only one thing for me now, ab- 
solute humility. .. . Morality does not help me. I am a born 
antinomian. I am one of those who are made for exceptions, 
not for laws.” 

Surely, some sincerity is to be read here, and some truth lies 
hidden away. And now he expounds a great social problem, which 
is still to be answered and inquired into. 

“Many men on their release carry their prison about with 
them into the air, and hide it in a secret disgrace in their hearts, 
and at length, like poor poisoned things, creep into some hole 
and die. It is wretched that they should have to do so, and it is 
wrong, terribly wrong, of society, that it should force them to do 
so. Sdciéty takes upon itself the right to inflict appalling 
punishment on the individual, but it also has the supreme vice 
of shallowness and fails to realise what it has done. When the 
man’s punishment is over, it leaves him to himself; that is to 
say, it abandons him at the very moment when its highest duty 
towards him begins. . . . I can claim on my side that if I realise 
what I have suffered, society should realise what it has inflicted 
on me; and there should be no bitterness or hate on either 
side.”20 
Surely you would not dispute the sincerity of that? Of course, I 
know that there are passages where to doubt the insincerity would 
be equally absurd. Half truths, half paradoxes, are sprinkled 
everywhere, and one would not expect that all the individualism 
should be erased. Hear what he says about individuality. He 
quotes Emerson. 

“Nothing is more rare in any man,’ says Emerson, ‘than 
an act of his own.’ It is quite true. Most people are other 
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people. Their thoughts are someone else’s opinions, their lives 
a mimicry, their passions a quotation.”21 
Individuality was one of the great traits in his character. I must 
give you one more quotation. 

“Behind joy and laughter there may be a temperament, 
coarse, hard, and callous. But behind sorrow there is always 
sorrow. Pain, unlike pleasure, wears no mask.’ 

That again, I think, you will find sincere. Ever and anon, the 
cry of a soul desperately seeking redemption through a chastened 


body. 
DESMOND: But I think his essay, “ Pen, Pencil, and Poison,” 
a greater piece of self-revelation than his “De Profundis.” In 


every phrase of it one may read prophecy. He was writing about 
a man whose character most resembled his own. There is scarcely 
an argument used by Wilde, for Wainwright, an artist, poet, dandy, 
forger, and poisoner, that a pleader for Wilde could not have used 
for him some years later. It seems to me that he must have felt 
the awful disaster that destiny held in store for him when he wrote 
such sentences as these :— 


“The sentence now passed on him was, to a man of culture, 
a form of death. . . . The permanence of personality is a very 
subtle metaphysical problem, and certainly the English law 
solves the question in an extremely rough-and-ready manner. . . 
His crimes seem to have had a very important effect upon his 
art. They gave a strong personality to his style. One can 
fancy an intense personality being created out of sin. The fact 
of a man being a poisoner is nothing against his prose. The 
domestic virtues are not the true basis of art. There is no 
essential incongruity between crime and culture.”29 


These words were written years before they came to have an 
application to Wilde’s case. But one feels that, as he wrote them, 
for one moment, the dim future must have disclosed her fearful 
secrets. It is in this book, too, that Wilde puts forth his para- 
doxical whim that life imitates art. He tells us of feminine beauty 
actually taking upon itself the lines and hues which certain painters 
sought to give their pictures. Yet in this seemingly far-fetched 
paradox a certain amount of truth lies hid, for Lessing—far from 
a paradoxical writer—says: “The plastic arts especially, besides 
the infallible influence which they exercise upon the national 
character, are capable of an effect which demands the closest in- 
spection of law. As beautiful men produced beautiful statues, so 
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the latter re-acted on the former, and the State became indebted 
to beautiful statues for beautiful men.” 

But, come, I have been talking enough. “The sunflowers, the 
lilies, the carnations, and the velvet are gone”; yet the art, the 
poetry, the satires, and the epigrams remain... . “ The pallid 
figures on the tapestry are smiling at us, and the heavy eyelids of 
my bronze narcissus are folded in sleep.”25 


H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 





24. Lessing’s ‘“ Laokoon.” 
26. “Inteutions: The Critic as Artist,” Part I. 














THE BETHLEHEM VIRGIN BIRTH. 


AS a result of an examination of the First Gospel from the com- 
mencement of its third chapter, to the conclusion of its twenty- 
eighth and last, we conclude that its contents are little more than a 
straight copy of the second, into which great quantities of the 
third have been interwoven with some extra Jewish matter. In 
other words—the two first chapters excepted—the entire work 
attributed to the Apostle Matthew consists simply of sentences 
copied out of Mark and Luke, for the most part nearly word for 
word, with glaringly suggestive exceptions, just as anybody might 
do it at the present time. 

But the two first chapters, instead of being—like the twenty- 
six which follow them—a collection of paragraphs copied out of 
Mark and Luke, are wholly and absolutely independent. They 
are as distinct from every portion of Mark and Luke as from every 
portion of Josephus or Tacitus. If, therefore, they were included 
from the first in the Gospel since attributed to Matthew, the com- 
piler must either have written them himself, or they existed in his 
time as a separate document. 

The assumption that he wrote them himself seems so wildly 
unlikely as to be hardly worth arguing. If he did so, not only has 
he acted as an author for the first two of his chapters, and as an 
editor or copyist for the remaining twenty-six, but he has totally 
ignored the first two chapters of Luke which deal with the same 
circumstances. Here again, however, a similar consideration con- 
fronts us: Are the first two chapters of Lwe an original portion 
of that Gospel, or have they since been prefixed to it? 

In connection with these identical questions affecting the first 
and third Gospels, there remains the embarrassing fact that the 
second of the synoptics is without any such matter! Not only 
does Mark begin with the preaching of John the Baptist, but even 
Jesus himself only enters the narrative as an ordinary human per- 
sonage—no particulars relative to the birth and parentage either of 
John or of Jesus being prefixed in the first instance, or referred to 
afterwards. 

To the most unthinking of readers it ought surely to be most 
significant that if the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke were 
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torn away the narrative in all three Gospels would commence with 
the same incident. As it is, the third chapter of Matthew and of 
Luke, is the firs¢ one of Mark. 

The total absence of this introductory matter from Mark is the 
more extraordinary and unaccountable considering the stupendously 
important nature of the events disclosed. Little as Matthew and 
Luke agree as to the marvellous incidents narrated in their first 
two chapters, each of them informs us that Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, of Judea, and could not, therefore, have been a Galilean. 
But above and beyond the most astounding of all marvels in the 
power of mortal man to put on parchment or papyrus, is the asser- ~ 
tion contained in each of these Gospels that Jesus, instead of being 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, was the son, not allegorically, but 
actually—of God Almighty\ This statement is so overwhelmingly 
and incredibly marvellous, that we doubt whether even intelligent 
Bible Christians, who “think for themselves,” would impart it to 
Japanese or other heathen enquirers at the outset of their biblical 
studies. It is clearly something to be led up to, however gradually 
and carefully. But, however overwhelmingly and incredibly mar- 
vellous this statement as to the actual parentage of Jesus is ad- 
mittedly in itself, is 7¢ any less so that so mighty a pronouncement 
should be contained in these initial chapters, and in these initial 
chapters alone? That it should never be mentioned anywhere else 
so much as once! The singularity is not merely that only Matthew 
and Luke narrate certain events, and that no other writers do so; 
but that even Matthew and Luke only contain them, or refer to 
them, in their first two chapters. They are as silent concerning 
these stupendous marvels throughout the remainder of their Gos- 
pels as the other New Testament writers. 

But if these initial chapters are genuine and their contents 
historical, it follows that the Gospels of Mark and John are not 
merely imperfect, but culpably misleadirfg ; for, in the absence of 
the commencing portioris of Matthew and Luke, the impression 
that Jesus was born at Nazareth, and was therefore a Galilean, is 
simply irresistible. 

Over and over again Nazareth and Galilee are associated with 
his name, and Bethlehem ever. From the first chapters of Mark 
and John to their conclusion, and from the third chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke, Jesus is repeatedly and constantly referred to as 
“of Nazareth.” ' According to John, he was thus designated even 
on the Cross. Even in Matthew, the multitude, in answer to the 
question, Who is this—are represented as saying: This is Jesus 
the prophet of Nazareth, of Galilee. But this is not all, or very 
far from all, for on several occasions, his connection by birth with 
Nazareth and Galilee is actually urged against him in refutation 
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of his pretensions\ It is stated in John’s first chapter that Philip 
informed Nathanael he had found “ him,” of whom Moses and the 
prophets did write, and that he was “of Nazareth”; on which 
Nathanael immediately asks—Can there any good thing come out 
* of Nazareth? And, in place of being told that Jesus had merely re- 
sided in that city, and was not a native of it, all the reply given is 
“ Come and see.” 

But it is in John’s seventh chapter that the objection to Jesus 
as a Galilean assumes its most emphatic form. It is there recorded 
that— 

“Many of the people therefore, when they heard this saying, 

said, Of a truth this is the prophet. Others said this is the 

Christ. But some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee? 

Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of 

David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was? 
Now, if it really were the fact that the Jewish Messiah had to be 
born at Bethlehem, as well as to be descended from King David, 
it was surely natural that strict Jews should hesitate to accept 
a Messiah who was styled “of Nazareth,” and who was known, 
with his principal followers, to have arrived from the despised 
Galilee. Yet, although the objection is stated in the most specific 
terms, it remains unnoticed! All we are told is there was a division 
among the people because of him. Nicodemus, in the same chap- 
ter, is represented as on the side of Jesus, and as asking, “ Doth 
our law judge any man before it hears him, and know what he 
doeth? The reply he receives is: “Art thou also of Galilee? Search 
and look: for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” And what is the 
reply? Nothing! “And every man went unto his own house.” 

Here, then, are various occasions recorded in the fourth Gos- 
pel, in which the pretensions of Jesus even to the position of pro- 
phet, not to speak of the Messiahship, are called in question on the 
ground of his reputed birthplace. Not only is the very reasonable 
and, indeed, inevitable objection never dealt with, but even the 
author of the Gospel abstains from a word or two of comment for 
the protection of his readers. On the assumption that Jesus was 
not a Galilean, the conduct we have to deal with is obscure to 
mystification. Jesus being a native of Bethlehem is objected to 
because he was not born in that city, and he makes no reply! The 
same objection is pressed upon his followers, and they do not reply 
either! In addition to this incomprehensible silence of Jesus and 
his followers at the time, there is the silence—equally incompre- 
hensible—of Mark and Jolin ever afterwards ; and even of Matthew 
and Luke, except in their first two chapters. But, in addition even 
to this, there is the total silence of Paul throughout his gossipy 
Epistles, as well as that of Peter, Jude, James, and whoever wrote 
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the Acts; not one of whom has the faintest allusion to the Bethle- 
hem birth, or that such a notion was in existence. 

What, then, are we to think of these first two chapters in the 
first and third Gospels? Does it stand to reason that such over- 
whelmingly weighty matter should be compressed within their nar- 
row limits, and be wholly absent from the rest of the New Testa- 
ment writings ? 

Is it credible that if Jesus had the Almighty for his father 
instead of the Nazareth carpenter, these initial chapters a/one 
should contain a record of the mighty fact--the rest of the New 
Testament altogether ignoring it? 

But another most extraordinary and puzzling circumstance is 
this: When Jesus is spoken of in connection with his parentage— 
when Joseph is stated in the plainest possible language to have 
been his actual father, in no single instance does the writer of the 
Gospel add a qualifying remark ; nor is the least explanation ever 
offered to the reader to protect him from the obvious meaning of 
the passage. For example, John, in the first chapter, refers to him 
openly and plainly, as Jesus of Nazareth, she son of Joseph; and 
in the sixth chapter of that gospel, the Jews, in reference to his 
extraordinary assertion that he had come down from heaven, are 
represented as murmuring at him, saying: Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? Precise as 
this homely language most unquestionably is, that of Mark is as 
explicit. In his sixth chapter we are informed that Jesus preached 
in the synagogue, and that the people were thereupon astonished, 
saying: Js mot this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of 
James and Joses, and of Juda and Simon? And are not his 
sisters here with us? And all Jesus says in reply is: “A prophet 
is not without honour, but in his own country, and among his own 
kin, and in his own house.” Even in Matthew—notwithstanding 
his first two chapters—the above incident is repeated verbatim, 
except that for “the carpenter” he has substituted carpenter's son, 
and omitted “ among his own kin.” The same incident is in Luke ; 
the author of ‘that Gospel, like Matthew, and in the teeth of his 
first two chapters, representing the people as exclaiming, “Is not 
this Joseph’s son ?” 

Where is the use of labouring the matter any further? If 
there is one thing clearer than another, characteristic of the writers 
of the books, included in what is called the eanon, it is that with 
the exception of these initial chapters they are in strict agreement 
that Joseph the carpenter was the father of Jesus, in like manner 
as Zebedee, the fisherman, was the father of James and John. And 
although Jesus mysteriously, and not always intelligibly refers to 
himself, and is alluded to by others, as the Son of God, and also 
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as the Son of Man—neither expression even when the word ‘son’ 
or “man” is made to begin with a capital letter, precludes the com- 
mon-sense interpretation that Joseph was actually and in the or- 
dinary sense his father, just as Mary was his mother. Nor could 
the contrary idea be entertained by any reader who knew nothing 
of the first two chapters of Matthew, or of the first two chapters 
of Luke. 

As to these initial chapters, we maintain that they are separate 
documents complete in themselves; that they have no connection 
either with each other, or with the Gospels to which they have 
been prefixed ; and that the New Testament writers knew nothing 
about them or their mythological contents. We maintain, further, 
that the Bethlehem birth—and that Jesus was the son of the Al- 
mighty, or the Almighty in person—are notions /a/er in date than 
the authorship of the Gospels, the Epistles, and the Acts of the 
Apostles; and could therefore, have formed no portion of the 
original teaching, either of Jesus during his life, or of his personal 
friends and immediate followers after his death; and that he was 
born at Nazareth after the manner of men, and was, therefore, a 
Galilean. 

IL. 

The extraordinary phenomenon which confronts enquirers is 
that each of the two versions of the Bethlehem birth. consists of a 
separate set of facts. Not one of the many incidents narrated in 
Luke is also in Matthew! And not one of the many incidents nar- 
rated in Matthew is also in Luke! What is not only extraordinary, 
but absolutely inexplicable, is the complete silence of the rest of the 
New Testament as to the incidents contained in either. So far as 
Peter, Paul, James, and Jude are concerned and the author of 
Acts—so far as Mark and John are concerned, and even Matthew 
and Luke, except in their first two chapters—not one of the inci- 
dents stated to have occurred at or about the time Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem can actually have happened! The silence of the 
New Testament writers is simple and absolute. Not one of them 
brings in incidentally, or by way of allusion or illustration, a single 
one of the series of events—natural and supernatural—with which 
these two independent narratives of the Bethlehem birth abound. 

But, over and above this most astounding peculiarity, is the 
flatly contradictory nature of the two series of incidents. In Mat- 
thew all is bustle and violence ; whereas in Luke we have repose 
and security. 

In Luke’s version, Herod the king as well as the entire public 
and priestly authorities, Roman and Jewish, are exhibited as wholly 
passive ; as knowing nothing or caring nothing either about Jesus, 
his parents, or his kingly or Messianic attributes. In Matthew, the 
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King, instead of being wholly ignorant or indifferent, is spoken of 
as troubled, and all Jerusalem with him! 

In Luke Joseph, Mary, and Jesus, dwell in absolute security 
at Bethlehem as long as they think fit; in Matthew, Joseph is 
warned by God in a dream to flee into Egypt, “ for Herod will seek 
the young child to destroy him.” 

In Luke, the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem continues to be a 
matter of indifference to Herod and the entire population of Jeru- 
salem, no section of whom are represented as knowing anything 
about it; in Matthew, the event is forced upon king, priests, scribes, 
and everybody else, by the wise men of the East guided thither 
supernaturally ; and whereas in Luke the King is never once men- 
tioned in connection with the child Jesus, in Matthew he is in 
such a state of frenzy, so anxious to get rid of him, that he sent 
forth and slew all the children of Bethlehem from two years old 
and under\ 

The simple fact is, it is altogether impossible to imagine two 
series of incidents more absolutely unlike. 

In Luke, Jesus is circumcised on the eighth day in due course ; 
his mother accomplishes her forty days’ purification in due course ; 
he is taken to Jerusalem in due course, and presented publicly in 
the temple; and in due course they return home. From the day 
Joseph and Mary leave Nazareth till the day they re-enter it with 
the child Jesus, there is not a solitary indication they had ex- 
perienced, or were apprehensive of experiencing, any interference 
or annoyance whatsoever, from king or people, or from State or 
church. 

Bible Christians who “think for themselves” will, however, 
require to note that each narrative, while contradictory to the other, 
is consistent in itself. If Matthew relates the flight into Egypt 
and the massacre of the children, he does of relate that Jesus was 
circumcised at Bethlehem eight days after his birth, or that he and 
his parents remained there over a month to enable Mary to accom- 
plish her days of purification. Nor does Luke, while relating the 
visit to Jerusalem, and the presentation in the temple, tell us that 
Herod and all Jerusalem were “troubled,” by the arrival of the 
wise men and their star, and the question they asked. 

Were we dealing with any other subject, it would be impos- 
sible even for such persons as Bible Christians, who “think for 
themselves,” to withhold the admission that while one of the two 
histcries may be accurate in every particular, the other one is, and 
must be, a tissue of fabrications; and that the acceptance of the 
one involves i ¢ofo the rejection of the other. As it is, the entire 
case for old-time orthodoxy is staked upon the assumption that doth 
accounts are true; and that the sole uncertainty to be cleared away 
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by critical investigation, is mo¢ whether the whole of the events in 
the two versions can have actually happened, but the order in which 
they did so. 

However complicated the task—the entire discussion turns 
upon a single point: At what stage did the wise men arrive in 
Jerusalem? 

The acceptance of Matthew’s version, in addition to Luke’s, 
involves the assumption that the wise men did not arrive in Jeru- 
salem until after Jesus and his parents had visited that city, and 
had departed from it. To pretend that Joseph and Mary could 
have taken the child to Jerusalem after Herod’s fears had been 
excited, and his frenzy aroused, is clearly impossible. If Jesus 
was in danger in Bethlehem, he would in Jerusalem have been 
simply in the lion’s den! 

But the assumption that the wise men did not arrive in Jeru- 
salem until Jesus and his parents had been there, and had de- 
parted, requires the further assumption, ‘hat they went back again 
to Bethlehem ; that is, if Matthew’s version is to stand intact. Now 
it so happens that Luke, in regard to this, is as precise as Matthew, 
—“and when they had performed all things according to the law 
of the Lord, they returned into Galilee to their own city, Nazareth.” 


But the very violent assumption that Joseph and Mary, after 
presenting Jesus in the temple at Jerusalem, went back again to 
Bethlehem, instead of, as Luke says, returning to Nazareth, is ab- 
solutely essential to the upholders of Matthew’s version ; for it was 
to Bethlehem the wise men were directed to proceed in search of 
the newly born King of the Jews, and it was at Bethlehem they 
found him; it was from Bethlehem, moreover, that Joseph was 
ordered to flee into Egypt. 

Whether the wise men arrived in Jerusalem immediately after 
Jesus was born—or not until after he had been presented in the 
temple—one thing is certain? Their question, “ Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews?” was what no one in Jerusalem was 
able to answer. Nor was the birth of such a personage so much 
as expected.. King Herod hastily assembled the chief priests and 
scribes, and had an anxious consultation ; but all they could do was 
to turn up an old scripture in which Bethlehem was presumed to 
be the Messiah’s birthplace. 


But if, on the assumption we are discussing, Jesus had not only 
been born some four or five weeks, but had been taken to Jeru- 
salem and presented in the temple, how is this complete, absolute 
ignorance of his existence to be accounted for in the face of Luke’s 
narrative? Is it reasonable to believe that after the marked and 
special references made to him by the “ just and devout” Simeon, 
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and by the “ prophetess” Anna, no one in all Jerusalem should 
know anything about him? Were the utterances and pronounce- 
ments of such divinely favoured personages likely to have been 
suffered to pass absolutely without notice? Simeon is described as 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel”; and we are told “ it was 
revealed to him by the Holy Ghost that he should not see death, 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” In the public temple dur- 
ing the presentation of Jesus, he took him in his arms, and said, 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the . 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” At the same instant 
Anna, a prophetess, “ gave thanks unto the Lord, and spake of him 
to all them that looked for redemption in Israel.” 

To pretend that this public demonstration could have taken 
place in the temple at Jerusalem, and that the wise men, on arriving 
there shortly afterwards, could get no information whatever re- 
specting the subject of it—except that Bethlehem was referred to 
in an old prophecy, and that they had better proceed thither to see 
if anything had happened, is clearly preposterous. The prophetess 
Anna spake of him, not merely to a few friends and relatives, but 
“to all them that looked for redemption in Israel.” Were none of 
these disposed to enlighten the wise men? Was there a general 
as well as purposeless conspiracy of silence? 

But it is idle to multiply difficulties. Whether the wise men 
and their star are assumed to have arrived at Jerusalem before Jesus 
and his parents, or not until after they had been there and had 
departed, the position is equally desperate. To the unprejudiced 
enquirer it ought to be as clear as crystal that in the first two chap- 
ters of Matthew, and the first two of Luke, we have a couple of 
independent histories altogether incomparable and irreconcilable, 
the one with the other. Nor is it merely-in certain details that they 
disagree. They are in every respect absolutely opposite. There 
is hardly a single circumstance mentioned in the one, which does 
not render difficult or impossible of belief some circumstance men- 
tioned in the other. Two more marvellously conflicting biographies 
of the same individual can never have been given by mortal man! 

But if, instead of being in absolute conflict, they were ever so 
reconcilable, the question, “ What about Mark?” would still remain. 
How comes it that his Gospel, like that of John, ignores the early 
history of Jesus altogether, and commences—like Matthew and 
Luke, in their third chapter—with the preaching of John the 
Baptist ? 

Not to linger too long over these divergent and composite 
stories of the Birth and Infancy, we append the following from 
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Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, the italics being the Dean’s :— 

“This part of the Gospel history is one where the Har- 
monists, by their arbitrary reconcilement of the two Evangelis- 
tic accounts, have given great advantage to the enemies of the 
faith. As the two accounts now stand it is wholly impossible 
to suggest any satisfactory method of uniting them ; every one 
who has attempted it has in some part or other of his hypo- 
thesis violated probability and common sense. The on/y in- 
ference from these two accounts which is imeviéadde is that they 
are wholly independent of each other. If Luke had seen the 

Gospel of Matthew, or vice versa, then the variations are 

utterly inexplicable; and the greatest absurdities of all are 

involved in the writings of those who assume this, and then 
proceed to harmonise.” 

But the staggering phenomenon which confronts Bible Chris- 
tians who “ think for themselves,” is that the first two chapters in 
the first and third Gospels relate ‘wo different sets of facts; and 
that the second Gospel has neither the facts of the one or the 
other, or an independent set of its own! When in addition the 
enquirer has to face the further phenomenon that the facts in the 
two first chapters of Matthew and Luke are every one of them 
ignored throughout the rest of the New Testament, is anything 
further requisite in support of the conclusion that the two narra- 
tives of the birth and infancy of Jesus are independent concoctions 
of a later date? 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 




















BURMESE WOMEN. 


IN the July number of this Review appeared an article headed, 
“Oriental Women.” To write even of the women of a singie 
country is a big subject, so varying are the types. The difficulty 
is enhanced when one writes on the women of a Continent. I 
have not yet come across any work on “ European women,” and 
yet, considering the facilities of travel in Europe at the present 
time, it would seem easier to get personal knowledge of their modes 
of life and thought, their prejudices and their passions, than of the 
women of Arabia, Persia, India, Burma, and Japan. 

The writer of the article on “ Oriental Women” says he has 
passed some years in the East. - He does not state whether he has 
been in Burma, and though he has an appreciative paragraph on 
Burmese women, I do not think he can have been, for he falls into 
some errors with regard to them. I have lived in Burma almost 
continuously for over forty-seven years, and during that time have 
had some opportunities of meeting with, and appreciating, the 
different classes of Burmese women who make up Burmese society. 

It is as incorrect to say of any class that “a Burmese woman 
makes love to man first,” as it would be if said of their European 
sisters. They are courted by those wanting to marry them exactly 
as their English sisters are. A suitor can tell at once if his atten- 
tions are considered desirable by the maiden or her mother. Jf he 
is of good family and suitable age, and in a position to support a 
family, the courtship is not likely to be unduly prolonged, but the 
girl will show no undue eagerness, and her behaviour to her lover 
in public would be marked by extreme decorum. She would not 
think even of walking out with him unless accompanied by her 
sister or aunt, or some elder female relative. From their cradles 
Burmese women have been free. They have never known any 
other state than one of equal liberty with men. Burmese kings 
were despotic, but their despotism did not touch ordinary lives, 
and so long as their subjects did not infringe certain religious and 
sumptuary laws, the great mass of the people were left very much 
alone, and lived their lives very much as they do now. Burmese 
women have always had the great advantave of living in a society 
where their status was looked upon as equal to men’s. They were 
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untrammelled by caste or religion. The latter taught them that 
when married the husband was “lord of the wife,” and that he 
might correct her faults with gentle chastisement. But she was 
happily so constituted as to be able to get over this difficulty, and 
very few Burmese homes were ever broken up by their apparent 
dicta in favour of the mere man. In talking and argument she 
knew she was generally her husband’s superior, and he was wise 
enough to recognise this, and not to quarrel on the topic of “ home 
rule.” For very many years our Courts in Lower Burma held that 
either husband or wife could divorce each other at their own will, 
and without the causes held to be necessary in England. Marriage 
was simply a consent partnership with which religion had nothing 
to do. No Buddhist priest is ever called to be present at a mar- 
riage ceremony. The neighbours are given a feast, the bride and 
bridegroom eat out of the same dish and live together, and the 
marriage is completed. Buddhism had nothing to say with such a 
matter as this, which was one of convenience between a man and 
a woman, and which would most probably result in other human 
beings being born into this world of sin and sorrow, whereas the 
Buddhist aim is Nirvana, the extinction of passion and desire. A 
Buddhist priest would be altogether out of his element on such an 
occasion. 

The ruling case on Burmese Buddhist divorces for many years 
was one by a former Recorder of Moulineim, who, on a wife’s peti- 
tion, opposed by the husband, held that just as consent was a 
necessary ingredient in a Christian marriage, so a continuing con- 
sent was necessary to a marriage between Burmese Buddhists. He 
therefore granted the divorce, although there was no fault on the 
husband’s part. 

Many years afterwards, a Bombay civilian, who came to Ran- 
goon as Judicial Commissioner, questioned the correctness of this 
ruling. He endeavoured to trace some connection of Buddhism 
with Hinduism. Under the latter, marriage zs a religious cere- 
mony, which it certainly is mo¢ under Burmese Buddhist law. The 
question never went before the Privy Council, but our Courts in 
Burma have since held that there must be some “fault” on the 
part of husband or wife, before either can claim a divorce. 

Probably not one per cent. of such cases ever come before our 
Courts. They are generally settled before elders of the quarters 
in which the parties reside. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that with such facilities for divorce 
as exist amongst Burmese Buddhists, such cases are of frequent 
occurrence. They are, on the contrary, extremely rare. There 
are proportionately to population, I should think, fully ten times 
the number of matrimonial cases amongst Christians, that there are 
amongst Burmese Buddhists in this province. 
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Misfortune, such as sickness or loss of property, occurs in 
Burma, as elsewhere. Sometimes, after a union of many years, 
husband or wife may think that their “destinies are not cast to- 
gether,” and one or both may yearn for a religious life, which is 
open to anyone. They agree to divorce each other, the man be- 
coming a priest, and the woman a nun. This may be a permanent 
arrangement, or for a fixed period. Their religion, like their own 
status, is one of liberty, and will accommodate them as long as 
they choose to abandon the world, and act up to its tenets. 

The liberty allowed to women in Burma is seldom abused. 
There are none of those early marriages which have proved of. 
such baleful import in India, according to what one reads. A 
Burmese girl seldom marries before she is 16 years of age. Often 
she remains single until she is 24 or 25. As soon as she can walk 
she is taught to be useful in the house. She will carry the baby 
or cook the rice before she is in her teens. At 12 or 13 she will 
perhaps have a stall in the bazaar, or will assist her elder sister 
in managing one. She thus early becomes acquainted with busi- 
ness, is sharp in calculating accounts or chaffing customers, and 
attains a knowledge of the world denied to her Indian sisters. 
Marriage to her is only an incident in her career. She is ready 
enough to enter into it if she can get the man she wants, but she is 
in no hurry, and if her “fate” in that particular line is against 
her she is content to wait, and to devote her energies to her bazaar 
trade, which indeed she often carries on after marriage, unless her 
husband happens to be particularly well endowed with money, or 
is a Government officer. 

There are few people with more democratic ideas than the 
Burmese. Even the well-to-do classes see nothing derogatory in 
selling bazaar, or carrying on petty trading. If they make money 
they will usually invest it in jewellery. Gold bangles and ear 
ornaments are the favourite decorations; and have the advantage of 
being portable, and easily convertible into cash, if necessary. 

Widow marriage, so condemned by public opinion in India, is 
constantly practised here. To condemn a free woman to a solitaty 
life because she had the misfortune to lose her first husband would 
be thought a cruelty in Burma. 

I have heard people condemn Burmese women for being so 
cosmopolitan in their choice of partners. They seem equally ready 
to mate with Chinese or Europeans as with their own countrymen. 
When they have made their choice, however, they are usually faith- 
ful to their partner, whether they have married him in a Christian 
church, or merely made what, to their minds, is equally binding, a 
civil contract under Burmese custom. Many Europeans in high 
positions have married Burmese women. Numbers of Magistrates, 
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Deputy Commissioners, Commissioners, and one Chief Court Judge 
have had Burmese wives within the past few years, and I have 
never heard that any of them have had reason to regret their choice. 
Life in Burma, after the first year or two, is not popular with 
English women. Except in a few of the larger stations, she finds 
it dull ; sometimes she loses her health and appearance, and resorts 
to cosmetics to keep up the latter, a fatal mistake, I should think, 
if she wishes to make herself attractive to men, who mostly hate 
painted lips and cheeks. Gambling at bridge is, I am told, becom- 
ing very common with some English married women. They also 
have to be sent periodically to England, if they fall ill—a great 
tax on slender incomes. There are thus some drawbacks to unions 
with their own countrywomen to English officials who have to 
spend most of their lives in Burma, and their marriages with 
Burmese women is not so surprising as it might otherwise seem. 
She, at any rate, is at home, and if she falls ill does not have to be 
sent some thousands of miles at an expenditure of several months’ 
income. She does not use paint, and she cannot play bridge, but 
she can keep and superintend a house, and make, during an official’s 
exile, a comfortable a home for him, as well as any woman in the 
world. 

As regards the Burmese woman’s freedom from prejudice in 
the matter of mating with others than those of her own nationality, 
I have read that much as the Labour Party object to the presence 
of Chinese in Australia, the latter find no difficulty in getting 
Australian or English wives. The women know that they will be 
looked after and cared for. An English working man often makes 
a model husband, but there are some very brutal exceptions. The 
Chinaman may, perhaps, use opium, but he wil] not be a drunkard. 
Asiatic husbands, as a rule, treat their wives with kindness and 
consideration. When they settle in Europe they find no difficulty 
in getting European women to marry them. An official recently 
returned to Burma from England told me he came across a Pathan 
a few months ago managing a lift at a Brighton hotel. He asked 
him how he came to be working there. The man said he had been 
sixteen years in England, that he had an English wife and five 
children by her. I heard of a similar case some years ago of a 
German here who took a Madrassi servant with him to Germany. 
The man was a good cook, and finally settled in Berlin and married 
a German wife. Several Burmese students who have gone from 
Rangoon have, I am told, married English wives. If they settle in 
England, I have no doubt the unions will be fairly happy ones. 
But it would be a mistake for any English girl to come to Burma 
with a Burmese husband. The climate is one drawback, and her 
European sisters out here would probably look down upon her for 
her marriage with an Asiatic. 
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One of the oldest of modern books on Burma is one by Capt. 
C. J. F. S. Forbes, entitled, “British Burma and Its People,” pub- 
lished in 1878. It is still one of the best accounts of Burmese 
religion, and manners and customs, though some of these have been 
somewhat modified in the course of thirty-two years. Captain 
Forbes was a Deputy Commissioner with many years’ experience 
in the lower province, when he wrote his book. He was himself 
married to a Burmese wife. He writes:—“ As with us, the hus- 
band raises the wife to his own status; even more so, perhaps, as 
in Burma the wife popularly shares her husband’s official position 
to a certain extent; for instance, a revenue official’s lady will re-. 
ceive tax money and give the receipt ; while a native police officer's 
wife, in his absence, will order out in pursuit of a criminal, the 
‘posse comitatus’ of the village, arrest, and send him to Court, 
quite as a matter of course. No Burmese would venture to use the 
coarse familiarity towards his female acquaintance that is common 
among our own lower order. Without pretending to the gallantry, 
supposed to be characteristic of Western nations, the Burmese men 
treat women and children in a crowd with a consideration that more 
civilised races might copy.” 

With all her freedom and liberty, the Burmese woman is 
strictly conservative, a staunch Buddhist in her creed, and an up- 
holder of Burmese custom. She knows her limitations, and does 
not wish to travel beyond them. She sees that she is in advance 
of most of the women that she meets with, and is generally satisfied 
with her condition, though not adverse to trying to improve it by 
industry and trade. 

I mentioned in her favour that Burmese women do not use 
paint as so many European women do now-a-days. She uses 
violet powder, and is very partial to the latest Paris scents. But 
these are comparatively mild delinquencies when compared to the 
painting of lips and cheeks. Burmese women also use a paste 
made with water, and the bark of a tree, called ¢henaka, which is 
very cooling. It is used by Europeans who suffer from prickly 
heat in the hot weather, and allays irritation from mosquito bites. 
The fame of ¢henaka has extended to India, and supplies of the 
bark are sent regularly to Calcutta in the hot weather. 

The fortunate position of Burmese women, and the freedom 
and liberty they enjoy, as compared with their Indian sisters, is 
doubtless due to Buddhism and the teaching sof Gaudama. It is 
not, therefore, anything to be wondered at that Burmese women 
are amongst its most devoted adherents, teaching its admirable 
doctrines to their children, and inculcating that pity and love for all 
living things, that they themselves learnt from their mothers in 
the days when they were young. 

ANGLO-BURMAN. 

















THE LAWYER : 
OUR OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 


IN the coteries of superior persons who are pleased to provide a 
platform for the Hindu agitator in this country, he is sometimes 
invited to enlighten his audience on the attitude of the Brahman 
to inferior castes in the event of his programme of complete in- 
dependence becoming an accomplished fact. The Brahman’s 
answer is vague and unconvincing. He has no’ intention of mov- 
ing a finger to break down the caste barriers that safeguard his 
own supremacy. Such a proposition he does not consider think- 
able, much less arguable. His traditions and environment are of 
such potency that patriotism has come to mean the privileges and 
ascendancy of his caste. It is unfair to dismiss the Brahman as a 
conscious impostor; he may be perfectly sincere. He is often a 
man of high character. We shall ask our readers presently to 
extend an equal measure of charity to some of our own country- 
men. 

No Western institution has ever dared to advance a tithe of 
the pretensions of Brahmanism. But human nafure is much the 
same all the world over, and there is among us a type of profes- 
sionalism which has largely taken the place and assumed the pro- 
portion of caste prejudice. We refer to the profession of law. 
There we have professionalism highly organized, strong in num- 
bers, possessing wealth, power, and continuous traditions for six 
centuries. We shall find that professionalism in this form is no 
unworthy successor to sacerdotalism. Indeed, they have much in 
common. It is, perhaps, in the nature of things rather than the 
outcome of conscious effort, that they both set up a power within 
the State; nor is there the least doubt that the imperium in 
imperio of the legal professionalism of to-day resembles, in essen- 
tials, its predecessors of the past. Unlike sacerdotalism or Brah- 
manism, it makes no claim to supernatural sanction, although we 
shall hear of “a sacred duty” presently. Its purview is confined 
to this world; but it is none the less true that the theocratic 
tendency to make insidious encroachments on the rights of the 
public is still to be feared, and should be followed with a watchful 
eye. When professionalism ceases to subserve the public ‘interest 
it becomes a public hindrance, which is only one degree removed 


from a public danger 
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We cannot err in taking the barrister as the most prominent 
representative of the legal profession. At all events he enjoys that 
distinction in Anglo-Saxondom ; and his effulgence in the United 
States is due to traditions derived from this country. It is the © 
happy hunting ground of the advocate. And yet he did not spring 
fully armed from the head of John Bull. His history dates from 
small beginnings in medieval times. By exemplary persistence 
he has magnified his office ever since ; until, finally, he has achieved 
an influence and an authority which have no parallel in the history 
of any other profession. More successful than Augustus, the Eng- 
lish barrister found advocacy mud, and he is leaving it brass. He 
is supremely fortunate in turning to profit the defects as well as 
the qualities of the race. A long history covers a multitude of sins, 
and ideas that are scouted as incongruous elsewhere, seem to us a 
part of the order of nature. Nothing is more instructive than the 
varying estimate of the arts of advocacy in different countries. Un- 
sparingly condemned by some of the greatest sages, ancient and 
modern ; absolutely prohibited in some communities; barely tole- 
rated in others; highly esteemed nowhere outside the confines of 
the British Empire and the United States, the arts of advocacy 
are the only arts that meet with adequate encouragement in this 
Empire. At the time of writing, its destinies are swayed by mem- 
bers of the Bar. They are the keepers of the King’s political 
conscience. Nor is there any warrant for the suggestion that the 
Bar has yet reached its zenith. A degree of probability amounting 
to practical certainty, points to a further increase of power and in- 
fluence. But we shall not assume the mantle of the prophet and 
attempt to indicate their direction in the future. Our concern is 
with the past and the present. 

In order to discover anything at all comparable to the success 
of the arts of advocacy in this country we are obliged to travel 
outside the history of professionalism and point to sacerdotalism, 
or Brahmanism. As a matter of fact, the Bar has many points of 
contact with the Church. It is significant that whereas in ancient 
Rome the seats of Justice were originally in the Temples, in this 
country it was the advocates, rather than the Judges, whose duties 
were associated with the Temple. The Barristers met their clients 
for consultation in the Round Church. At a later period, the Ser- 
jeants-at-Law were accustomed to repair to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for a similar purpose ; each Serjeant had a pillar assigned to him. 

There is another noteworthy feature which is not found out- 
side Anglo-Saxondom. Membership of the Bar is by no means 
confined to practising barristers. Peers, professors, publishers, 
editors, authors, publicists, country gentlemen, artists, journalists, 
actors, have been called to the Bar. There is a ceremony of ad- 
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mission, with the inevitable accompaniment of a banquet. A cer- 
tain ritual is observed, and so it may be said that there is a species 
of caste of the Bar, an extensive and ornamental fringe of the 
upper and middle class. Some of these lend distinction to the 
Bar; on others it confers a certain status. Although only barris- 
ters in name, these form an important and influential section. It 
has a useful as well as an ornamental side. It can continue the 
tradition of admiration at one point—which is a positive recom- 
mendation ; while it can close the avenues to criticism at another— 
which is an equally important negative one. 

But it is not the social—nor even the political—influence of 
the Bar; nor the fact that admission to it confers eligibility for 
half a hundred positions of honour and emolument, that constitutes 
the crowning triumph of the profession in this country. It is the 
circumstance that not only the lower, but the higher judiciary, are 
exclusively recruited from the Bar. 

When we consider that all other civilisations—not excepting 
those wherein metempsychosis was a popular belief—steadfastly 
refused to admit the possibility of a metamorphosis of advocate to 
judge, we are compelled to confess that the English Bar has become 
possessed of a privilege which neither sacerdotalism nor Brah- 
manism at their zenith had secured or demanded. How such a 
privilege came to be conferred upon the Bar, we shall now en- 
deavour to elucidate as a preliminary to the further enquiry, is its 
continuance to the public advantage? 


II. 


Our task, then, is to investigate the past and present relations 
of Bench and Bar. If we would understand the extraordinary power 
to which the Bar in particular—and the legal profession in general 
—have attained, it is important to remember that this country has 
been from all time extraordinarily law-abiding. That is, of course, 
a relative term—relative to the times and to the condition of neigh- 
bouring communities. Julius Cesar records the fact that certain 
laws of the Druids had been imported into Gaul. According to 
Tacitus, twelve of the men most eminent for wisdom were chosen 
to administer justice. With this object they travelled at stated 
intervals through the island. This statement is significant in view 
of the welter of incapacity and corruption which disgraced the 
country in later years. King Egbert had the administration of 
justice at heart when he divided England into shires in the year 
800. With the same object King Alfred subdivided the shires into 
“hundreds” and “decimes.” In the Hundred Court twelve of the 
principal men of the district were judges, while “ justices itinerant ” 
of the rank of Barons went on circuit. King Alfred’s attention 
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to the administration of justice was unremitting. Those were, in- 
deed, the palmy days of Anglo-Saxon law. It was accessible, 
swift, certain, and inexpensive. It had not been divorced from 
justice; nor had legalism yet emerged. 

After the Norman conquest, judicial duties were performed by 
the dignitaries of the Church, a nobleman sitting with them occa- 
sionally. But when the clergy were prohibited by Canon Law from 
acting in the temporal courts after 1207, the administration of jus- 
tice was completely dislocated. The community suffered great in- 
convenience for some years. A commission of enquiry was issued 
by Edward I. But no action seems to have been taken on its - 
recommendations, and things were going from bad to worse. A 
second commission sat in 1292, and recommended that “apt and 
eager” scholars should be brought up from the provinces, and 
housed near the Courts of Law. The hostels these students occu- 
pied came to be known as Inns of Court. Each student paid a 
yearly charge of 20 marks. That was such a considerable sum in 
those days that residence in the Inns was restricted to youths of 
the upper class. They were styled “apprenticii nobiliores,” and 
accorded the rank of Esquire. The first privileges conferred upon 
them were immunity from arrest during attendance on the Courts 
in London or on circuit ; and exemption from jury service. These 
students were intended to be Judges. There was urgent need of 
them. The wholesale withdrawal of the clergy had denuded the 
Bench. 

It was extremely unfortunate that the foundation of the Inns 
of Court, which marked the origin of Bench and Bar—as we under- 
stand them—did not also mark the parting of the ways between 
judicial duties and those of advocacy. Other communities drew 
that line of demarcation, and they have not had occasion to regret 
the step. We missed a great opportunity. The students were all 
jumbled together; barristers soon outnumbered judges, and by a 
singular inversion the Inns of Court gradually came to be associated 
with the former, and only indirectly with the latter. Judges are 
technically “ visitors” in the Inns, whereas the property is vested 
by successive conveyance in a governed body whose powers we 
shall consider anon. This body is known as the “ benchers ”—a 
quant reminiscence of the original purpose of the foundation. 

It is important to remember that while there was the most 
urgent need of ‘judges, there was also an increasing demand for 
barristers. Nearly three centuries of priestly rulings—on points 
that had never been clearly expressed in Norman phraseology— 
contributed to the rapid aggrandizement of the profession. To 
the natives of this country it has played the part of the Old Man- 
of-the-Sea to Aladdin ever since. 
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We have been incomparably greater muddlers in law than in 
any other domain. When the Inns of Court turned out barristers 
in sufficient numbers, some of them were made judges; a certain 
number of men of position in the country districts continued to 
occupy the Bench ; while some judges were appointed by the King. 
It was, therefore, to be expected, that the number of inconsistent 
and contradictory decisions would constantly increase. But the 
worst feature of all was that tribunals were started without laws. 
The judges had little or no guidance from principles; they were 
obliged to make their own law. Hence arose the practice most 
profitable to barristers—of flinging a number of cases at the judge’s 
head. Thereupon followed interminable arguments as to the 
relevance of the cases cited, and in this argumentative waste liti- 
gants continue to wander to this day with little more than a glimpse 
of the Promised Land. We shall see that the Bar flourishes in 
direct proportion to the confusion of the laws. 

King Edward III. (1327-1377) extended the privileges of the 
Bar, and in his reign the Knights Hospitallers—to whom the 
Temple had been made over by the Crown, soon after the sup- 
pression of the Knights Templars—ceded that valuable possession 
to certain professors of law as tenants. They represented the two 
Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. On the dissolution of 
the Order of Knights Hospitallers in 1539, the two Societies be- 
came tenants of the Crown. In 1609 King James IL, by letters 
patent, made a grant of the Temple, “and its surroundings,” in 
perpetuity to the benchers, in consideration of a yearly payment 
by each member of £10. It has been suggested that his Majesty 
had reason to be dissatisfied with his bargain. At all events it is 
significant that in his last speech in Parliament he launched out 
into the following diatribe against lawyers: “I speak to the face 
of many here present. The lawyers of all the people of the land 
are the greatest grievance to my subjects. For when the case is 
good to neither party, yet it is good and beneficial to them.” King 
Charles II. accepted a lump sum instead of the yearly payment 
just mentioned. 

But these highly profitable transactions had been preceded by 
many vicissitudes of fortune, to which we must now return. In 
1381 lawyers had become highly unpopular, and in that year Wat 
Tyler gave expression to the feeling of hostility by making erup- 
tion into the Temple, destroying valuable documents— including the 
early records of the Temple itself—and threatening a general 
massacre of the inhabitants. 

About this date practising lawyers were disqualified from sit- 
ting in the House of Commons “in order to insure simplicity and 
integrity in the construction of our laws, restore them to their 
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primitive Saxon simplicity, and make them short, like God’s com- 
mandments.” Sheriffs were enjoined “not to return tricking fel- 
lows and promoters of false suits.” 

Lawyers have practised and survived a good deal of declama- 
tion. But still worse was to come. In 1450, Jack Cade, in obedi- 
ence to popular clamour, proposed to pull down the Temple and 
exterminate the lawyers. To understand this ebullition, we must 
remember that the barristers were lessees of Government property 
on specially favourable terms; they were suspected of being sup- 
porters of any vagary of absolutism. Nor was it forgotten that 
they had offered strenuous opposition to the translation of certain 
statutes into English. Beaten on that point, they demanded that > 
decisions, at least, should not suffer a like profanation. The mem- 
bers of the English Inns of Court had occasion to congratulate 
themselves on their escape. The Irish Inn of Court—called Col- 
lett’s Inn—was attacked about this time, and the inhabitants 
slaughtered. There never were Inns of Court in Scotland; the 
collegiate system failed to find favour in that country. 

During many years, after the foundation of the Inns of Court, 
the students, still “apt and eager,’ had done excellent work. 
Strenuous effort was the order of the day. Classes were formed 
under competent “ readers,” for the study of special subjects, the 
discussion of “ moots,” or doubtful points, became a feature of in- 
terest. As years passed, however, pampering and privilege did 
their work in removing all incentive to exertion. Laziness was 
followed by corruption. The old chronicles reek with it. Sir 
William Dugdale (1605-1681), paints a dismal picture of the pro- 
fession of law in his day. “When a gentleman applies for the 
degree of advocate,” he says, “he is strictly examined, in any Uni- 
versity of France, Spain, Italy, or Germany, as to his knowledge of 
the law he intends to profess. Formerly, in England no man was 
admitted a barrister unless he was a good classical scholar, and 
possessed of a fund of juridical knowledge. But at this day what 
are the qualifications necessary for a gentleman who is a candidate 
for the Bar? Is he examined every term or vacation? No. 

“Are any instructions given him by the benchers or by their 
orders relative to what he should read? No. 

“Is he obliged to produce evidence that he has read a single 
page of any law book? No. 

“Is it certain that he can read and write his name, Yes. 
Before he is permitted to dine in the hall he is obliged to execute 
a bond to pay the cook, etc., and this is the only proof he is obliged 
to give of his learning. 

“But can a gentleman appear at Westminster immediately after 
the ceremony of being called to the Bar? Yes, on the day follow- 
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ing ; and he frequently begins his career by signing what are called 
sham pleas, which are pleas calculated to deprive a creditor abso- 
lutely, always to postpone payment of a just debt. . . The greater 
part of the practising barristers are needy adventurers .. . . they 
have no liberal,or generous sentiments, no idea of doing any public 
service without money.” 

Such being the state of the Bar, did the Bench—which was 
already recruited largely from it—exercise any restraining, any 
salutary influence? The same chronicler will answer. “The reader 
will, perhaps, be surprised,” he says, “to hear that the Right 
Honourable the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, an Earl of Great 
Britain, and who, it is said, has amassed the enormous sum of 
£200,000 out of the tricks and glorious uncertainty of the law, 
should condescend to go snacks (the vulgarity of the expression is 
suited to the indignity of the subject) with his marshal and cryer, 
in the distribution of the fee paid for writing the name of a cause 
in the marshal’s list before the trial thereof. The money paid for 
writing no more than four words is eleven shillings and eightpence, 
out of which his lordship has six and eightpence, the marshal has 
four shillings, and the cryer one shilling; and this may happen to 
be out of the pocket of a poor man who is under the necessity of 
commencing a suit for the recovery of a just debt of perhaps no 
more than five pounds.” The Bar may disown this judge—whence 
he came is uncertain—but it cannot disclaim responsibility for a 
still more infamous figure, that of Lord Chancellor Jeffries, who 
received the seals in 1685. 

So profound was the demoralisation of the law at this date, 
and for years afterwards, that the public cared not at all how or by 
whom the judges were appointed. The Bar procured the selection 
of its members in increasing numbers, and at the Union of the 
English and Scotch Parliaments, it was enacted by Article XIX. 
“that hereafter none shall be named ordinary Lords of Session, but 
such as have served in the College of Justice as advocates for five 
years.” That was an innovation which the Scottish nation accepted 
all the more readily because they had some experience of the crea- 
tures appointed to the Bench by Lord Lauderdale. They had no 
qualification whatsoever beyond the pliancy of the parasite. This 
long period of gross venality and corruption lasted until the reform 
of the Old Court of Chancery in the early part of last century. 
During that period the exclusive recruitment of the Bench from 
the Bar had come to be fully recognized and accepted by an in- 
different public. Inherently vicious as a system, it had the advan- 
tage of uniformity, compared with the haphazard methods which 
had preceded it. That it has any other justification cannot be 
maintained for a single moment. 
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Can we be surprised that the close association of Bar and 
Bench has worked disastrously in the past? Does any human be- 
ing expect that the Bar, having produced the Bench, is to be effec- 
tively controlled by that Bench? If the Bar cannot be justly 
blamed for the gross corruption of the Bench during a period of 
almost universal decadence, it cannot be denied that their close 
association enormously reduced ‘the chances of a salutary control 
over the Bar, which is assuredly one of the chief functions of the 
Bench. 

To such extravagant lengths has the cult of advocacy been 
carried in this country that a great authority asserts that the re- 
spect accorded to judges is largely due to the fact that they have 
been advocates! The high water mark of this Brahmanism of the 
West is found in a speech of one of the greatest of the Chancellors. 
Addressing the House of Lords, he said: “An advocate by the 
sacred duty of his connection with his client knows, in the dis- 
charge of his offices, but one person in the world—that client and 
no other. To save that client at all hazards and costs to others, is 
the highest and most unquestioned of his duties; and he must not 
regard the suffering, the torment, or the destruction he may bring 
upon others ; he must go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate 
should unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for his 
client.” 

Advocacy, “in excelsis,” claims a sacred sanction, like the 
Brahmanism of the East. This utterance will not be understood if 
it is considered as an isolated act of professional presumption on 
the part of an exceptionally daring and impetuous personality, car- 
ried away by a flow of phrases. It was rather the crowning effort 
in an age-long series of pretensions advanced by an overweening 
professionalism, and coined by Court favour into privileges and 
prerogatives. The process is aptly illustrated by Jacob’s ladder, 
whose top reached to Heaven. Nor shall we consider the last step 
unbecomingly steep if we recall the fact that a couple of centuries 
earlier, the ceremonies attending the creation of a Serjeant-at-Law 
assumed the proportions of a national thanksgiving; the accom- 
panying festivities lasted seven days ; one of the dinners resembled 
the banquet at a King’s Coronation, while the central figure was 
granted the privilege of a grandee of Spain—“ neither shall the 
Serjeant ever put off the coif, no, not in the King’s presence, though 
he be in talk with his Majesty’s Highness.” 

A companion picture will enable us to judge of the grounds 
which the public had for thanksgiving for the efforts of its legal 
luminaries. In a great speech, delivered in the year 1845, Lord 
Brougham compared the state of the law after the reforms of the 
preceding years with the law in 1828. He said: “The law of 
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England no longer bears the hateful aspect of being the most cruel 
of all modern systems of jurisprudence, with the exception of its 
not inflicting torture. So that both in the atrocious cruelty of the 
common law, and in the wreaths which used to entwine and en- 
tangle the suitor in the interminable mazes of equity proceedings, 
the happiest changes had been made within the last eighteen or 
twenty years.” 

We see that the cult of the advocate in this country is deeper 
than reason. It is the attitude of the Eastern devotee. “ Though 
he slay me yet will I trust in him.” This is clearly a form of devil- 
worship; for no one but a recluse will suggest that there is a 
particle of love in it. Nor is there more than the faintest trace of 
respect; for even “statutory respect” is out of the question in 
regard to common law. 

At first glance one might imagine that the English are enamoured 
of lawyers and law. It is said that foreign visitors entertain that 
idea. The exact opposite is the truth. Ever since the Norman 
Conquest an appreciable portion of the time of those Englishmen 
who are not lawyers themselves has been spent in denouncing the 
shortcomings of the law and the devious ways of its exponents. On 
more than one occasion their lives and property were in imminent 
danger. In spite of the profound respect for the law—a tradition 
from pre-Norman times—the natural man revolted, and not with- 
out reason. But such outbreaks were rare. Indifference succeeded 
to anger. The public have short memories; while professionalism, 
unhasting, unresting, steadily advances the frontiers of privilege. 

Various circumstances have conspired to promote and accen- 
tuate our passivity with regard to the law. Chief among these is 
an invincible indifference to the subject, failing the stimulus of a 
grave scandal, in the form of a failure of justice. Even in the 
worst times we have had great judges and great advocates, whose 
records show a deceptive glamour over unworthy colleagues. 

We never tire of congratulating ourselves on having routed 
sacerdotalism, which irritated us beyond endurance on the political 
side, where we are wakeful and keenly alive to our interests. Al- 
ways absorbed in politics, we have never made a serious effort to 
rid ourselves of the bondage of legalism. Hypnotized by the 
Mumbo-Jumbo of the Bar, we hug our chains with feelings that 
oscillate between resignation at the unfortunate experience of 
others, and irritation at our own. 

A congenial defect provides consolation and aids self-decep- 
tion. We have never been able to distinguish between constitu- 
tional law, in which we are the teachers of the world, and private 
law, in which we are the servile borrowers from Rome—disfiguring 
much of what we annex—and floundering in a morass of mediz- 
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valism to the great enrichment of lawyers, and the amusement of 
our continental neighbours. 

The tragedy of our history is seen in the pride of a magnani- 
mous race in constructing splendid constitutional edifices, in which 
they desire that justice shall reign supreme—and no race has shown 
an equal devotion to justice. We have suppressed slavery. We 
have championed oppressed nationalities. Many nations are our 
debtors for constitutional law. But in those beautiful edifices of 
ours, which serve as a model for other nations, there is an in- 
sidious enemy which threatens the foundations. This is the dry 
rot of legalism, which is due to the Bar. Legalism is, in its essence, 
a highly respectable but corrupt form of vested interest. Legalism 
is doubly dangerous, inasmuch as it has received the imprimatur 
of a Bench which is recruited from the Bar. 

III. 

We are now prepared to show that the close and intimate 
association of Bench and Bar, “ portion and parcel of the dreadful 
past,” although trumpeted by interested champions as one of the 
chief glories of our jurisprudence, is in reality inimical to the public 
welfare, and should be discontinued. 

It is admitted that the gross scandals of this association have 
disappeared. The emoluments of judges no longer consist partly 
of fees, which they extract from suitors in their own Courts as in 
the evil days of the Old Chancery extortionists. It is recognised 
that many great reforms have been introduced; but notwithstand- 
ing these laudable efforts the besetting sin of legalism has not been 
touched. Two pieces of evidence, a century apart, will make this 
point clear. The elder Mill, writing early last century, lamented 
the fact that although we were possessed of sufficient force “ to 
exterminate every human being in the district,” where robberies 
were rampant, it was impossible to obtain convictions owing to the 
loopholes found by lawyers. Compare this with the following 
passage from the last of a series of striking articles on “ Indian 
Unrest,” published in the Times of September 17th last. Refer- 
ting to the weak point of political reforms, the writer says: “The 
politician, for instance, is too often a lawyer, and he has thriven 
upon a system of jurisprudence and legal procedure which we have 
imported into India with the best intentions, but with results that 
have sometimes been simply disastrous to thriftless and litigious 
people. Hence the suspicion and dislike entertained by large num- 
bers of quiet, respectable Indians, for any institutions that tend to 
increase the influence of the ‘vakeel,’ and of the class he repre- 
sents.” The “vakeel” is the native pleader. He is interesting as 
the joint product of our Bar and our Bench. The former “ calls” 
him into legal being, and the tenderness of the latter for sophistries 
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enables him to live. In defiance of Mr. Kipling’s dictum, the Brah- 
manism of the West has set the Brahmanism of the East to produce 
the “vakeel.” He is worthy of both. He has the authority— 
quoted above—of a Lord Chancellor of England for setting his 
duty to his client above his duty to the State, and, in justice to 
his client and himself, he will mend the instructions. This is what 
we have ventured to call the dry rot of legalism. Does a well- 
ordered State permit a purblind professionalism to foster such a 
formidable source of unrest to the jeopardy of political reforms? Is 
the work of our Empire builders, our soldiers, our statesmen, our 
administrators, to be slowly but surely undermined by the privi- 
leges of the Bar, and the technical obsessions of the barrister- 
bench? India supplies the strongest argument for a radical change 
in our method of selecting the occupants of the seats of justice. 

If that method does not produce political unrest in this 
country, we shall find that it has profoundly demoralised the na- 
tional conscience. It is a matter of common knowledge that a 
man who is otherwise upright and honourable will consider it a 
personal triumph to secure the acquittal of a prisoner of whose 
guilt he is absolutely convinced. This attitude finds ample justifi- 
cation in that plausible mask of self-interest labelled “the sacred 
duty,” to a client ; and it is a natural product of the atmosphere of 
the Bar. But when our judges delight in recalling such triumphs, 
and not a word of protest is heard—except from a solitary voice 
crying in the wilderness—we have a measure of the extent to which 
legalism has displaced justice in this country. The author of 
“ Education, Personality, and Crime,” laments the want of relation- 
ship between “law and justice which includes truth, righteousness, 
and the public weal.” Illustrating this point he cites the following 
story from Lord Brampton’s Reminiscences: 

“You made a touching speech, Mr. Hawkins,” said an old 
inhabitant of the village. 

“Well,” I answered, “it was the best I could do under the 
circumstances.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but I don’t think you would have painted the 
home in such glowing colours if you had seen what I saw last week.” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“ Why,” said the old inhabitant, “ the little children who sobbed 
so violently in Court this morning, and to whom you made such 
pathetic references were playing near their cottage; they had a 
cat, with a string round its neck, swinging backwards and forwards, 
and as they swung it they sang: 

‘ This is the way poor daddy will go,’ 
‘ This is the way poor daddy wiil go,’ 
such, Mr. Hawkins, was their excessive grief.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ but it got the verdict.” 
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There we behold the practical Pragmatism of the Bar. If the 
jury can be induced to believe any fairy tale, it is true! To carry 
on the deception the methods of the mime and the tricks of the 
slums are not despised. The means are justified by the end, which 
is professional success. The public laughs approval. What an 
amusing story! The young gladiators of the Bar are naturally 
eager to follow such an excellent example in the struggle for fees, 
fame, coronets, and—tothe bewilderment of future ages— 
judgeships. 





NOTE.—Since the article on civilian Judges appeared in our 
August number, the case has been further strengthened by the 
testimony of an important witness. This is Sir J. D. Rees, 
K.C.LE., M.P., a member of the Indian Civil Service, and an 
administrator of distinction. Writing in the Tzmes of August 5th, 
he cites the identical passage in M. Chailley’s work which was 
quoted in our August article, and in regard to it he says:— 

“ This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. But barristers who have not been appointed judges by 
the Government often appoint themselves judges of the 
Government; and barristers who, as a rule, have not been 
successful in their profession in the United Kingdom, are ap- 
pointed to the High Court Bench over the heads of men who 
had superior intellectual qualifications in their youth, and have 
since acquired experience of the country. Such men are, in 
fact, stumbling blocks and rocks of offence in the administra- 
tion of justice in India, and thé executive Government would, 
indeed, be unworthy of public confidence, if it accepted without 
the most careful investigation every facile charge and easy 
“obiter dictum” made by judges often unacquainted with the 
country and the people, who have not seen and not heard the 
witnesses, but who know all things better than those who have 
by the mere perusal of the written record.” 


IGNOTUS. 














ANCIENT COINAGE FROM A 
NON-COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT. 


THE coin is possessed of a dual individuality, and its more interest- 
ing side is not that of commerce and finance. It is not my desire 
to treat of coinage as a commercial factor; the commercial value of 
the coin is sufficiently demonstrated in present-day life to let it 
speak for itself, but like all great inventions it has gone through 
various stages of evolution before reaching the culminating point 
as a necessary adjunct to civilized existence. 

A few general remarks concerning coinage during its transi- 
‘tional period, or from the date of its inception, on through the 
primitive stages of its evolution, may not be without its quota of 
interest to the reader. 

The institution of coinage as a substitute for the unwieldiness 
of barter on the one hand, and the inconvenience of the scales on 
the other, must be regarded as an important event in the epochs 
of the past, and as far-reaching in its results as are the institution 
of steam, electricity, petrol motors, penny postage, and other world- 
revolutionizers in the present age. 

If we except the Chinese, whose mode of exchange was not 
known until centuries later, and did not in any way affect or in- 
fluence the western nations of the time, to the Lydians has been 
accorded the credit of the invention, though they may be bracketed 
with the little Greek kingdom of Argos—so rapidly did the inven- 
tion catch on; at any rate, Lydia may be regarded as the intro- 
ducer of the gold and electrum coinage of the ancients, and Argos 
as that of the first silver and copper coins which appeared in 
circulation. 

If we apply the principle of economics to the invention, and 
regard barter in the light of bulk, and assume the scales to be 
represented by weight—in the coin we find that a metallic equiva- 
lent has been provided for both or either. With the exception of 
the introduction of printing, and the development of explosives, 
until the gathering in of the great discoveries of the last century, 
there is no more important landmark in the world’s history than 
that of the introduction of coinage, responsible as it is for the 
world’s great banking systems, and the solvency and mercantile 
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capacity of the nations; it at once stands out from amongst the 
deeds of the ancients, distinctive and unique, an achievement of 
yesterday—yet an indispensable asset of to-day! 

The Lydians commenced their rude coinage in the stamping 
of metal to impart to it an intrinsic value beyond the actual weight’s 
preciousness of the wrought ore. Independently, as we to-day are 
well aware, but a fact of which the Lydians in their day were en- 
tirely ignorant, the Chinese had instituted their “pu” money, a 
minute representation of shirts, which, however absurd it may. 
sound, was the then Chinese medium of exchange. Somewhat 
later, the “tau,” or knife money appeared, which in time dispensed 
with its blade, retaining only the round metal ring of the handle, 
thus taking on itself the character of a coin, and bringing it to the 
nature of the stamped metallic ingot instituted by the Lydians, and 
endowed with the same purpose. While in the latter we behold 
the evolution of weight, and in the former the evolution of barter, 
both independently achieved the same result, and coinage took its 
permanent place in the world, becoming indispensable in the exist- 
ence of nations and the lives of men. 

In speaking of weight—there is a long gap between the first 
modest coinage of the Lydians and the imposing weighing of the 
four hundred shekels weight of silver in payment to Ephron by 
the patriarch. Abraham, for the field of Macpelah! Here, evolu- 
tion is in a state of suspension, although the principle is the same. 
It took this long period to discover that weight had its disadvan- 
tages, even as the Chinese found that bulk, when applied to 
exchange in the barter of shirts, was inconvenient. No doubt it 
was the same reason that influenced the Romans to relinquish the 
barter of cattle, for we find the same principle unconsciously applied 
by them to a nietallic equivalent as that resorted to by the Chinese 
when they fashioned their currency to represent their shirts. The 
Romans, on their part, instituted square or oblong metallic weights, 
stamped with the figure of an ox or cow, to overcome the difficulty. 
Here we find, independently and unconsciously, the evolution from 
weight and barter combined. First, 500 B.C., behold the as 
libralis, with its pound weight of copper, which, assuming a cir- 
cular shape, and sometimes bearing a janiform head, presently 
‘drops to nine ounces, and then evolutes through various stages until 
it reaches the half-ounce, and finally, in the reign of Augustus, is no 
larger than a British farthing! It is from this representation of 
cattle (pecus) on their early weights, that the Romans took their 
word, pecunia (money). From this we obtain our present word, 
“ pecuniary.” 

While the coinage of China remained at a standstill, from its 
inception by the Lydians the coinage of the Grecians advanced by 
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leaps and bounds, and became the medium of many of their highest 
exhibitions of art, until the period of the Tymoleon decline, when 
the Greek coinage, after having sunk from its former pinnacle of 
artistic beauty, made a temporary but ineffectual attempt to re- 
cover its pristine excellence under Tymoleon the Tyrant of Corinth. 
Nevertheless, China has been responsible for some of the coinage 
of the Far East, as is evidenced by the pierced money which has 
until recently circulated in Japan and Korea. Though these have 
been now relinquished for the Western model, we find that pierced 
money, having its origin in the hole of the ring which formed the 
knife-handle of the Chinese cash, has been introduced by Great 
Britain in some of the copper coins of Hong-Kong, and the nickle 
and aluminium of Nigeria, by the French in Indo-China, and by the 
Belgians in the Congo; it is also to be met with in the copper 
coins of the independent Sultanate of Sarawak, while representa- 
tions of an entire knife are to be found on the obverse of the Dutch 
coins of Batavia in the last and preceding centuries. Thus, we see 
that not only Greece and Rome, but even China, have been imi- 
tated by Western nations. 

The issue of coinage was infectious. It was the first step in 
the consolidation of the globe, which steam and electricity have 
advanced to so remarkable a degree in the present day. Its inven- 
tion by the Lydians was quickly followed by European Argos, the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, and the somewhat more remote Persia. 
So rapidly by the former, that some authorities have expressed a 
doubt as to which the distinction of the invention belonged. Hero- 
dotus (I., 94), states that the “ Lydians were the first of all the 
nations we know of that introduced the art of coining gold and 
silver.” In the Parian Chronicle, a portion of which still exists, 
although a portion has been destroyed since its introduction into 
England, reference is made to Argos as being the first place to coin 
money. We are, nevertheless, in possession of the entire Parian 
record, as it has been preserved to us in the work of Selden, in the 
reign of James I., which is extant. The honour of the distinction 
is, however, in favour of the Lydians, for if we may assume we 
have, in the specimens which have descended to us, still in preserva- 
tion, the earliest types of the coins of Argos and of Lydia, and if 
we compare these first coinages of Asia Minor and European 
‘Greece, we behold in the stamped ingot the transition from weight 
in those of the Lydians, which is not so apparent in the better- 
executed first coins of Aigina, in the Greek kingdom of Argos. 
Therefore, here we have another argument to advance in favour of 
the Lydians being the inventors of the system of coinage. 

The Lydian kingdom embraced the important ciiies of Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Thyatira, three of the Seven Churches referred 
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to in the Apocalypse of St. John. It was exceedingly rich in 
minerals, and was ruled successively by three great dynasties. It 
is to the third, however, that of the Mermnad, in the reign of 
Gyges, that the invention may probably be attributed. This, the 
native dynasty, established itself on the overthrow of the Semitic 
rule about B.C. 720; but, though exceedingly powerful, was not of 
very long duration, being terminated, after having absorbed a great 
part of Asia Minor, through the disastrous war with Persia in B.C. 
550, when Cyrus reduced it to the dependency of a Persian pro- 
vince. This calamity befell it in the reign of Croesus, a monarch 
of much power and opulence, yet in the hour of his downfall fated 
to be brought back a prisoner into Persia; consequently the last of 
his line to rule over this land of great mineral resources. Hence 
the expression which renders this ruler’s name still familiar—*‘ As 
rich as Croesus.” 

The earliest Lydian piece, representing the transition of weight 
into coinage, is rude in execution, presenting, on the obverse, cnly 
a rough surface of uneven lines, and on the reverse some punch or 
die marks, which on later coins probably stood as a standard of 
value, thereby rendering the use of the scales no longer a necessity. 
It was an electrum piece, oval in shape instead of circular. After 
this, the character of the weight was gone, and the nature of the 
coin revealed. More attention came to be paid to the casting ; 
devices and heads were adopted by the moniers of the various 
cities and states; and later, inscriptions, mint-marks, values, and 
other minutiz appeared upon the double surfaces. Indeed, the 
improvement in the art of coinage seems to have been as rapid as 
the system of coinage itself. We have in these little monuments 
of metal, struck some five or six hundred years prior to the Chris- 
tian era, evidences of a then mental refinement and appreciation of 
the beautiful, combined with the common-sense knowledge of the 
indispensable, which we need not despise to take as a lesson to 
ourselves. 

The first Argos coinage appeared at A®gina, an island in the 
Grecian Archipelago, which is still known by its ancient name. 
Struck by Pheidon, King of Argos and A®gina, it bore on the ob- 
verse the well-delineated representation of a turtle, a reptile dedi- 
cated to Astarte, the Phoenician deity of Trade, and on the reverse 
a square-starred die-mark. It was of silver, and must have quickly 
succeeded the Lydian invention in the early portion of the sixth 
century B.C. 

From A£gina, coinage spread to Eubcea—with its ancient City 
of Chalcis—an island which faced the coasts of Attica and Beeotia. 
Corinth and Athens, whose subsequent beautiful works of numis- 
matic art still delight the eye, soon adopted the new system of 
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coinage, and with these important cities all the other towns of 
European Greece followed suit. 

From Greece it spread north to Macedon and Thrace; south 
and south-west to Egypt and Carthage; and west to Rome, Italy 
generally, and Sicily, where the splendid Syracusan mintages 
equalled, if not surpassed, those of their Grecian neighbours, Athens 
and Corinth. The origin of the symbol of the turtle or “ sea- 
tortoise,” which appears on the early coins of Argos, seems obscure, 
for why the creature should have been sacred to Astarte (the 
biblical Ashtaroth), or chosen as a mint-mark for these coins by 
them is doubtful, it not being indigenous to Europe, unless that 
at that period it was to be found there, and in the great lapse of 
two thousand six hundred years has had time to become extinct! 
The adoption of such emblem was, however, deemed a practice 
worthy of imitation by the later mintages of other places, as we 
find symbols peculiar to certain towns ornamenting their coinage ; 
on the coins of Athens may be seen an owl; on those of Syracuse, 
Messana, and other maritime cities, the dolphin; there is also the 
Rhodian rose, which is more our conception of a lily; the winged 
horse, Pegasus, on the coins of Corinth; the fire-altar on those of 
Persia; the crab of Agrigentum; the tunny of Cyzicus; and so 
on. An interesting symbol was the triplet of legs which appeared 
on the coins of Aspendus as early as 600 B.C., inasmuch as they 
came to us anew on the now defunct copper coinage of the Isle of 
Man, with this difference, however, that the Manx legs were 
spurred and mailed, and those of Aspendus naturally were not. To 
the casual observer this difference would scarcely attract notice. 

As the invention grew older, the beauty of the coinage in- 
creased, and coins of fine execution emanated from cities and 
states that had hitherto been without a mint. Heads of Greek 
gods and goddesses; birds; animals and figures; ornamented the 
pieces. Until Macedon placed the head of Alexander upon its 
coinage no human head had been deemed worthy of representa- 
tion; even then, as has been often before noticed, the ram’s horn 
of deity figured in place of an ear. This would seem to infer that 
the purposes of coinage were sacred in thé eyes of the people, and, 
as in the present day, a man is bound to honour his note of hand, 
so then the obligations of the coinage were to be respected. On 
the death of Alexander, and the partition of his kingdom, Ptclemy 
Sotor, on whom the sovereignty of Egypt and the throne of the 
Pharaohs devolved, placed his own head upon his coins, and this 
without the accompaniment of the horn. 

The invention of coinage has proved itself to be a grand 
record of the doings of the civilized world. It bears testimony to 
the intensity of the wave which had, at the particular epoch of its 
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birth, swept over the colonizing propensities of the human race; 
the shrinkage and absorption of kingdoms, and the growth and 
extension of empires through the war-like proclivities of the day 
and its rulers; the creation of a barbaric law and order, and the 
concentrating of power and opulence at the point of the sword— 
for this was the medium to proclaim the survival of the fittest ; and 
what it achieved, the pen—and there were no mean scribes in 
those days—consummated. 

It occurred at a period when the history of mankind was more 
intimately related with the present than it had been since the rule 
of the Pharoahs; and to be ignorant of the testimony bestowed 
upon us by the early coinage, would be to leave us in the position 
of offspring deprived of first knowledge of their progenitors. 

The influences, many and varied, which we feel to-day in our 
national existence, in our language, and even in our social life, are 
strengthened materially by its agency, in our knowledge as to those 
from whom it has been derived, and through what stages it has 
evoluted; and we may thank numismatic record for the fullness 
of the detail. 

Archeology has been busy unearthing the secrets of the monu- 
ments of the Nile, and the buried cities of Asia Minor, and much, 
no doubt, fas come to light of the civilisation of periods reaching 
back even thousands of years earlier; but for the landmarks of 
ancient geography and the change of those landmarks until we 
arrive at the perfect cartology of our own times, we are indebted 
for our basis to this interesting and important period of the infancy 
of coinage in its cradle of Greece, from about 700 B.C. until that, 
when the Roman supremacy asserted itself over the peoples of the 
then civilized globe. 

We are also furnished through coinage with many side-lights 
on the lives and times of the ancients; dress plays a prominent 
part in the figures represented on the-coins, and more especially 
in those of Rome. We are made visually familiar with the flowing 
drapery of the matron, and the habiliments and armament of the 
soldier. Many events important to the historian are also chronicled. 
The variations and changes which occur in some of the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, as well as other signs, testify to the authen- 
ticity of our dates. To the assayer a wide field is open by the 
weights employed by the ancients in the coin-distribution of pre- 
cious metal, after the various stages; for the rich sands of the 
Pactolus supplied the Lydians with gold and electrum, while in 
£gina and throughout Greece a silver coinage was more generally 
adopted, and in Rome and along the Italian peninsula the standard 
was copper and brass. To the student of physiognomy is pre- 
sented a very faithful portraiture of kings, emperors, and rulers, 
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whose features would have been unknown to us, were it not for 
those small metallic monuments of antiquity. On the coins of 
Hiero, of Syracuse, the Mithridati of Pontus, the Selucide and 
Antiochi of Syria, the Ptolemzi of Egypt, as well as those of Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, and the splendid and well-preserved 
series of Roman Imperial brass, we are given excellent profile like- 
nesses of the chief rulers of ancient days. It is also probable that 
the representations of the gods, goddesses, and nymphs ; heads of 
Apollo, Zeus, Poseidon, Dionysus, and of Athena, Persephone, 
Olympia, Artemis, and Arethusa, as well as many others, were de- 
picted from human models; at any rate, whether this be the case 
or no, they supply us with evidences of a very high appreciation of 
all that is artistically beautiful, or, in the case of some of the gods, 
what is artistically characteristic in the human countenance. Thus 
to the admirers of art, and to those interested in mythology, an 
endless vista is unfolded. 

As a chronicler of popular pastimes or passing events, the 
ancient coinage also plays an important part. If we take the 
Greek coinage in the aggregate as an example, we find the coins 
offered in prize money at the Hellenic games became the actual 
medium of record. Mr. G. F. Hill (Greek and Roman Coins) states 
that the earliest inscription on a Greek coin having direct reference 
to games, is probably the A@AA of the Syracusan detadrachms 
of Kimon and Evanetos! Indeed, the Greek coinage contains 
many references both by emblem and inscription bearing on the 
Olympic and Pythian festivals, and on galley and chariot racing. In 
my own collection of Greek and Roman coins is a talent of As- 
pendus about 500 B.C., which gives a very fine representation of a 
pair of naked wrestlers in wrist grips, also a coin of the Tituri about 
259 B.C., depicting on the reverse two boxers, the notable feature 
being that they are provided with what is familiar to us as the 
good, old English boxing gloves. On another, a coin of early 
Rome, about 300 B.C., to an obverse of the transitional ox, is the 
reverse in an incuse, where clubs similar to Indian clubs used in a 
gymnasium and balls (me varieter) are indicative of the national 
games of the period. This coin is probably a Roman replica of an 
even earlier Greek period, when the rude coins of Corcyra, B.C. 
580, or those of Dyrrhachium about B.C. 350, bear somewhat the 
same device and arrangement similarly incused. 

In the Roman world alone are many coin-records of events 
which have since been proved to be of no little importance. In 
my possession is a coin of L. Manlius Torquatus, pre-consul of 
Sulla, about 81 B.C. Circling the galeated head of Roma is de- 
picted a torque, and quite an interesting little history may be 
evolved therefrom. Torques, though they have been frequently 
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discovered in Ireland, and occasionally in Scotland, were of Gaulish 
origin, and at the time unknown in Rome. The appearance of this 
ornament on the coin in question served a double purpose—that of 
locating the piece and signalizing the prowess of the monier. Man- 
lius, after his victory over the Gaulish chieftain, chronicled by Livy 
(VIL, 10), about B.C. 357, was permitted to wear the torque 
wrested from his adversary, and to adopt the name of Torquatus 
in proud token of his exploit; from this incident arose the name 
of Torquati, bestowed upon a favoured legion of the Roman Army. 
The family name of Manlii was also altered to Torquatii. This I 
believe to be the first occasion where a use of coins was made in 
Rome to chronicle current events, and it corroborates the episode 
related by Livy. It was apparently following the Greek custom, 
as in the case of the dekadrachm of Syracuse, which was struck 
to record the historic victory of Himera. There are many other 
records amongst the coins of Rome which interest us more inti- 
mately to-day ; for instance, the star, sometimes humorously called 
“Czsar’s Ghost,” depicted upon a denarius of Augustus, which 
was of no little account to astronomers, as it marked the date when 
Halley’s comet should have appeared. To the superstitious mind 
of the Romans, the noted comet was supposed to be the spirit of 
the great Julius, who was accordingly deified; and Augustus, to 
commemorate so auspicious an occurrence, had the coin specially 
struck with the inscription round the star of “ Divus Julius.” 

Another event, this time important to biblical testimony, 
occurs in some of the coins of Vespasian, whereon appear the 
words “ Judza Capta”—referring to the triumph of the Roman arms 
at Jerusalem. Still another, nearer home, will be found in some 
of the coins of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 138—61, which bear the word 
“ Britannia,” inscribed round the seated figure of Roma. From 
the number of these coins, which have been found on Italian soil, 
this reference seems to point to the occupation of the British Isles, 
rather than that they were struck for special currency in Britain, 
as some suppose.! It is from this representation of Roma that we 
obtain the pattern for the figure of Britannia, which ornaments our 
copper coinage, and which was first adopted in the reign of Charles 
II., when the Duchess of Richmond posed as model, the design 
of the figure being a replica of the same figure of Roma on the 
coins of Antoninus Pius. 

An instance also worthy of note is the coin of Phillip II. 
(third year of his consulate) struck to commemorate the millennium 
of the City of Rome. As the date of this Emperor’s third con- 
sulate is reliably fixed, that of the foundation of the historic city 
may also be accurately determined by this means. Yet, still more 


1. Coins of this reign also bear the inscription, ‘‘Victorim Britannicw.” 
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important was the appearance of the cross upon the coins of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, in the reign of Justinian, as it marked the 
ascendancy of the new Christian religion, which was to revolu- 
tionize the globe and spiritualize the heart, sending its novel mes- 
sage of peace to the warlike nations and peoples alike. 

The highest achievement of Greek numismatic art is to be 
found within the period known as circa, 400 B.C, to 
280 B.C. Roughly, the Greek sphere included the cities 
of Magna Grecia, Macedon, and Thrace, Sicily and various 
Grecian islands and states, such as A®gina, Boeotia, Attica, 
Crete, and so on, as well as of Spain and Italy. In Asia and Africa, 
also an extensive group, which included the coinages of Pontus, 
Pergamum, Lydia, Caria, Syria, Persia, Bactria, Carthage, and 
Egypt. Though the coins of these kingdoms may be possessed of 
individual characteristics, they are nevertheless modelled on the 
same pattern. Those of the Selucide constitute a particularly in- 
teresting series, also those of the Kings of Pontus and Syria, as 
likewise the coins of the Ptolemaic dynasty. The _ three- 
quarter eagle, grasping thunder-bolts, is to be found on the coins 
of both Syria and Egypt, and one might not unnaturally be con- 
founded with the other only for the inscription AHMHTPIOY 
BAXIAEQ® on the coins of a Demetrius, or ANTIOXOY on 
those of an Antiochus, instead of the general one of ITOAEMAOY 
BAZIAEQS, which appear on most of the coins of the Ptolemies. 
These pieces are all well executed, the heads in bold relief, and 
may invariably be found in good condition. 

From the foregoing, it will be noticed that the Greeks used 
the genitive case when affixing the names of their rulers to the 
coinage ; showing that the coin purported to be the property of the 
potentate whose head it bore ; instance “AAEZANAPOY” (of Alexan- 
der), as well as those already mentioned; but this form is to be 
found on most other coins of individual rulers that we meet with. 

In the period of highest art, some of the coins of the island 
of Sicily, notably those of Syracuse and Catana, and in the earlier 
specimens of Zankle (or Messana), are conspicuous for their beauty. 
Of these, the magnificent dekadrachm by Evanetos, with the 
wreathed hear! of Persephone on the obverse, and the quadriga of 
prancing horses crowned by a winged Nike, if not the most valu- 
able is, perhaps, one of the finest as a work of art; especially as 
the size of the medallion renders the subject depicted thereon so 
conspicuous to the eye. 

It would be impossible to even touch on a representative few 
of the Greek mintages which might be held up for our admiration 
to-day. All are beautiful in subject, design, and execution, during 
this period. Those of Catana seem to have attracted especially 
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the attention of connoisseurs, if we judge by the prices which have 
been given for single coins, £75 being paid for a tetradrachm at 
the Bunbury sale in 1896, the obverse of which bore the head of 
Apollo, surmounted by “ KATANIQN” and the reverse—a quad- 
riga over which Nike holds a wreath—in the exergue a crab. At 
this sale, £199, however, was realised for a Syracusan demareteion 
B.C, 450, in fair condition, bearing the olive-crowned head of Nike, 
with dolphins surrounding, and the inscription, “ SYPAKOZION ” 
in the field—a quadriga and winged Nike on the reverse, and in 
exergue a creeping lion. This specimen was from the Dupré 
collection, and was considered by many, I understand, as one of the 
most interesting of the Greek series. Even these fine prices seem 
small compared with those realized at the very recent Benson sale, 
although some of the coins disposed of at the former auction should 
have been more valuable; but the appreciation for Greek numis- 
matic art is a new factor to be considered, apart from the rarity of a 
unique or well-preserved specimen. This can be easily under- 
stood, as there would be naturally more artistically-appreciative 
people than there might be judges or critics. A tetradrachm of 
Catana at the Benson sale, I see, fetched between six and seven 
hundred pounds, and probably was not of the same intrinsic value 
as the dekadrachm (or demareteion) of Syracuse before mentioned, 
which, though it fetched a very substantial figure, went for so inuch 
less at the distributing of Sir Edward Bunbury’s collection. To 
connoisseurs, the works of such die-sinkers as Kimon, Evanetos, 
Eukleides, Eumenes, and Phrygillos are, of course, of the highest 
importance, but to those who love art for art’s sake, the beauty of 
execution and design of the Greek coin is what is now paid for. 
That the bidding should be all the more keen on that account, and 
the prices consequently trebled or quadrupled, goes without saying ; 
the fact still remains that the masterpieces of Greek numismatic 
artists are unchallenged, and continue to become still more en- 
hanced in the eyes of the art-lovers of the twentieth century. 

To treat of the art displayed on the Greek coinage is a sub- 
ject calculated to fill, not one, but many papers, and here I have 
only been able to make passing mention of it. From the mint- 
masters’ point of view, however, there is a weakness discernible in 
the Greek coinage. It consists of the lack of symmétrical outline 
in the casting ; nor does this want of uniformity in the rims appear 
to be intentional. It is apparent that the die-sinkers of the period 
were unable to make the edge regular—but this is only a matter of 
detail; the designs are beautifully executed and in high relief, and 
had the Greek coins the same regularity of border as our crown 
pieces, possibly they might not seem so attractive to the casual 
observer. The defect, when applied to the Greek coinage, may 
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even be found to constitute in it an additional artistic charm! The 
Romans appear to have overcome the difficulty, though in some 
instances this want of symmetry in the coins of Rome is also 
observable. 

The silver coinage of pre-imperial Rome both imitated the 
style and partook of the character of its Greek neighbours. In 
the baser metals, however, the Roman mint seems to have assumed 
an individuality peculiar to itself, an individuality which gradually 
shaped itself in the reign of its first Emperor, and remained effec- 
tive as long as the issue of large brass continued. After the reign 
of Gallienus, when this came to an end, the coins were no longer 
either imposing or well executed. In the pre-Augustine period 
the silver was coined by moniers deputed by the State; by the 
gens, or certain members of influential families, or directly by con- 
sular authority. Though on the Greek pattern, only in a limited 
number of instances did it approach such as a work of art. After 
the elevation of Octavius to the purple in B.C. 27, the denarii or 
ten asses, and other multiples of the silver coinage, were struck 
by authority of the Emperor, but cannot compare with the coins 
of Pompey, bearing the fine head of Pietas, with that of Cloulius, 
with its biga of rearing horses, or of Julius Cesar (monier Cordius), 
on which are represented the starred heads of the Dioscuri. These 
may be regarded amongst the créme of the Roman silver coinage. 

It is the brass and bronze coinage of the Empire, however, 
that marks the growth of the Roman power. The successors of 
the pound of copper and the head of cattle, of the pre-Augustine 
age, representing the mineral wealth in the bosom of Mother Earth 
and the sacred bull, nourished on the banks of Father Tiber, was 
issued by order of the Senate, and stamped with the letters S.C. 
(Senatus Consulto), to legalize it. The fine brass and bronze 
coinage which was then instituted evidenced a new order of things, 
for no imitation of Grecian art was there; the noble mintage of 
Sestercii bore the profile of an Augustus, and significantly marked 
in their extended circulation the spread of Roman dominion. 

As the proud Kingdom of Lydia had been subdued and 
humiliated to the position of a province by Persia, so history now 
repeated itself on a larger and greater scale. Greece, Syria, 
Egypt; the greater portion of the known world; east and west ; 
north and south ; had been fought against and conquered, and the 
beautiful coins of the fair lands that had depicted thereon the 
features of their gods and goddesses, or that had carried the 
deified head of an Alexander, or the thunder-bolted eagles of the 
long line of Ptolemies, now bore the image and superscription of a 
Czsar! Thus, truly, the Roman yoke fell upon the States of the 
then civilized world; the morning of their beauty departed, and 
the glory of their independence came to an end. 
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There were no maps, such as we know them, in those days 
but—had there been—the aspect of three continents would have 
been altered; Rome had become mistress of the world, and—as it 
was—the coins of the nations gave testimony to that fact! 

Apart from the monetary uses of coins, the infancy of the 
invention of coinage witnessed, first, the phenomenal growth of 
Alexander’s kingdom and its subsequent partition; then in Greece 
the epoch of the most perfect art the world had seen, a heritage 
whose influence is still felt; and generally, the spread of Roman 
power and supremacy, with its far-reaching colonization, and the 
varied results consequent therefrom, which have survived to the . 
present. Then, in the east, came the advent of the Christ, and 
with that revolutionizing event the gradual growth of Christianity 
westward amongst civilized peoples. Therefore, it gives us a 
chapter in the world’s history, at once intelligent and comprehen- 
sive, which marked the gradual expansion of human interests, moral 
as well as social, and religious in addition to temporal, each of which 
it must be admitted, went far to build up the individual welfare of 
the unit of to-day. 


ALFRED SMYTHE. 
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ON PAINTING FROM THE NUDE. 


To question the propriety of painting from the nude in a company 
of artists would be to invite derision. Since painting has been a 
fine art, it has been recognized that the study of the nude figure is 
an essential branch of artistic education, for the correct painting 
of the draped figure requires a correct knowledge of the underlying 
nude, in the same way as accurate painting of the nude implies a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy. For this reason the “life school” 
is an indispensable feature in the training of the art student. The 
public, however, is not mainly composed of art students, nor has 
the average layman been reared in that atmosphere of unconven- 
tionality in which the professional artist moves. There is un- 
doubtedly a feeling prevalent among a large number of those who 
visit our public galleries, which is not merely a hypocritical prudery, 
but an instinctive shrinking from the presentment, in art, of that 
which, in fact, they are accustomed to conceal. In proof of this 
we have but to recall the agitation recently raised against certain 
exhibitions at the music halls, which, at least on the score of 
decorum, in no way differed from many of the works of free imagi- 
nation which our art leaders have no scruple in submitting to the 
public. It must at least be admitted that nudity in our country is 
not an accustomed sight, and anything out of the established order 
of things is liable to shock the ordinary respectable citizen. 

With the passing of Greek civilisation, and the triumph of the 
Semitic ideal, with its identification of nakedness and shame, 
painting from the nude became extinct. It was not until the 
Renaissance, and the discovery of what had survived of the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture that the possibilities of the nude model 
again became realised, and its employment authorised by public 
opinion. It may even be doubted whether, but for this discovery 
and the recognition of Greek art, as the criterion of all artistic 
excellence, convenuonal ideas and religious prejudices would ever 
have yielded in this matter to the force of reason and the require- 
ments of art. 

The nudity of the Greek is a unique phenomenon in history. 
Reason, working in the primitive and naked savage, leads him to 
the invention of clothing first for warmth, and secondly for crna- 
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ment. Apart from physical comfort, the raison d’étre of dress is 
the desire of each sex to attract the notice of the other. From 
this motive spring all the voluntary distortions of the human form, 
all the inconvenience and discomforts in the way of ornament, 
which the races of men have inflicted on themselves. Incipient 
reason is the source of all human error. Yet this faculty alone 
carries within it the power of self-rectification by development. 
Thus, the Greek, perhaps the only perfectly rational being the 
world has ever produced, alone perceived that not only the greatest 
utility, but the highest beauty was to be found in that primitive 
nudity from which, in the search for beauty, man had strayed so 
far and so long. The Greek shared the nakedness of the savage, 
yet differed from him in that his nudity was conscious and delibe- 
rate. It was not with him the effect of climate, for though he lived 
in a warmer land than ours, nations in still warmer climates snowed 
the same prejudices as we do with regard to the decencies of 
dress. Nor was it the simplicity of a primitive people. “The 
Lacedzemonians,” says Thucydides, “were the first who, in their 
athletic exercises, stripped naked and rubbed themselves over with 
oil. But this was not the ancient custom; athletes formerly, even 
when they were contending at Olympia, wore girdles about their 
loins, a practice which lasted till quite lately, and still prevails 
among barbarians, especially those of Asia, where the combatants 
at boxing and wrestling matches wear girdles. And many other 
customs which are now confined to the barbarians might be shown 
to have existed formerly in Hellas.” 

The practice of painting from the nude, originally borrowed 
from the Greeks, has held its place to the present day because the 
naked human figure is in all nature the most perfect subject for 
artistic treatment. If we consider the multitudinous forms of ani- 
mate and inanimate nature, which present themselves as material 
for the artist, land, sea, sky, trees, flowers, the works of men’s 
hands, animals, and human beings, as we see them every day, each 
in its turn will be found to have something incapable of that per- 
fect synthesis which produces an artistic whole; something un- 
essential to the complete presentment of the idea; something, in 
short, whose detail is a matter of indifference. In the naked 
human figure alone every part is essential, every line expresses 
some muscle in tension or repose, every detail rightly or wrongly 
reproduced, contributes or detracts from the truth of the whole. It 
is for this reason that the “ life school” holds the position of car- 
dinal importance in the education of the artist. 

Secondly, the nude human figure is capable of the highest 
degree of idealisation. This is not to say that it is intrinsically the 
most beautiful form in nature. _On the contrary, the experience of 
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every artist teaches him that not only is a perfect model hard to 
find, but that even a single feature approximating to the ideal as 
\conceived in his mind, is often far to seek. When the people of 
Crotona requested Zeuxis to paint a picture of Helen for the 
temple of Juno, they sent him their most beautiful virgins to serve 
as his models, and from a combination of the charms of five of 
these maidens, Zeuxis conceived and executed his picture of the 
most perfect woman in the world. It is, indeed, in this universal 
imperfection of the individual that the opportunity of the artist 
lies. The sweetest of all musical sounds is that of the bell, but in 
its natural sweetness lies its limitation as a means of artistic ex- 
pression, and the reason of the unimportant position which it holds 
in modern orchestral music. There are few harsher sounds than 
the scraping of the bow on a violin string; yet under the hand of 
the artist, the violin can become the most expressive of all musical 
instruments. It is not the artist’s function to point out to us forms 
of beauty in nature; we can see them for ourselves; his business 
is to find subjects whose latent beauties he alone can reveal. 
Therein lies the glory of his craft. Nature abounds in forms of 
perfect beauty. Consider the lilies of the field! The artist may 
exhibit infinite skill, or even genius, in copying flowers and fruits, 
as, for instance, M. Fantin-Latour has done ; yet what avail? The 
spectator turns from them to what is ever more perfect, their proto- 
types in nature. The same is true, though perhaps in less degree, 
of paintings from inanimate nature in general. Who, for instance, 
has been thrilled with the same intensity by any painted land- 
scape, as by the actual beauties of nature? It was the boast of 
Zeuxis that the birds mistook his grapes for real ones; he did not 
claim to have made them more tempting than their originals. It is 
the figure painter alone who can be more creative than imitative ; 
it is he alone who can do more than hold up the mirror to nature. 
Who among living women shall put the Venus of Milo to shame? 
Which of our Sandows or Hackenschmidts shall render us captious 
before the Apollo Belvedere or the Perseus of Cellini? 

Lastly, art strives after the eternal and universal. All forms 
of clothing are subject to perpetual variation. The elegant cos- 
tume of to-day will appear ugly and ridiculous in the near future. 
But the ideal of beauty in the unclothed human form remains the 
same from generation to generation. Therefore, just as the artist 
is careful to use only such pigments as will not change colour with 
time, so he is careful to employ only such symbols as will preserve 
their value in succeeding ages. 

In the face of these facts it is futile to argue on purely artistic 
grounds against painting from the nude. Yet the art of every age 
must, to a certain extent, be governed by its environment. We 
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must remember that the average man of to-day is not accustomed, 
as was the Greek, to the sight of nudity. Moreover, the Greek, 
used as he was to labour and exercise naked in the heat of a semi- 
tropical climate, became brown and mellow of complexion, and was 
clothed as with a garment by the action of wind and sun. We 
know next to nothing of the paintings of the Greeks, but it may 
reasonably be concluded that the gods, as represented in their art, 
were brown-skinned as the models from which they were drawn. 
But the only models accessible to modern artists are men and 
women accustomed to clothing in all weathers; and for this reason 
the Eves and the wood-nymphs to be seen in our galleries exhibit 
a whiteness of flesh discordant with the state of nature in which 
they are represented. It is this that gives some excuse for the 
charge of impropriety often brought in our day against nude 
paintings. 

With us, on the contrary, clothing became normal; the ab- 
normal, nudity, is commonly associated with erotic feelings; and 
the artist who arouses these sentiments in his spectator must in- 
evitably defeat his own purpose as an artist. The emotions which 
it is the function of art to arouse in us are analogous to those which 
we feel under the stimulus of actual experience, anger, pity, joy, 
sorrow. They are not, however, identical. They are but, as it 
were, shadowy reflexes of these actual emotions. Thus, while the 
spectator is in keen sympathy with the grief of Hecuba, he is at 
the same time experiencing tense enjoyment through his esthetic 
sense. Whilst he thrills with the passion of Romeo, he is not in 
the least impelled to suicide by the death of Juliet. It is wholly 
otherwise with the emotion excited by a voluptuous painting, which 
is in every way identical with the feeling inspired by a living object. 
It is fatal, therefore, to bring this reality into the company of 
esthetic shades. When, Virgil tells us, Charon’s boat, constructed 
to bear nothing heavier than the ghosts of the dead across the 
Stygian swamp, was boarded by the living Aeneas, the galley 
groaned under the unaccustomed weight in all her seams, and the 
marsh water fast leaked in. 

But, it may be asked, is not every human emotion the legiti- 
mate subject for artistic treatment? Are not the highest qualities 
of painting, as of poetry, simplicity, sensuousness, and passion? 
And where shall we look for a subject which fulfils these condi- 
tions more adequately than the sexual emotion? The reply to 
this is that the one thing needful in a work of art is the subordina- 
tion of all parts to the whole; and that there are two human 
sentiments which do not admit of such subordination. One is the 
religious, the other is the sexual. The idea of an omnipotent Deity 
to whom, in return for every good we possess, we owe each thought 
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and action of our lives, the idea that our welfare in eternity de- 
pends upon our conduct in the present, is one which, if conceived 
in its full meaning, excludes every other; the emotion upon the 
strength of which depends the existence of the species, the impulse 
which has been created so strong within us as to exert, at least 
upon ordinary wills, an irresistible power; these can be admitted 
into the consciousness only as unrivalled despots, or not at all. 
Lack of opportunity prevents most men from indulging their real 
natures to the full; but if we consider the lives of men from whom, 
by the possession of unlimited power, all human restraints have 
been removed, we shall see that the majority have developed into 
either saints or voluptuaries. What most commonly leads men to 
violate those standards of honour, decency, and mercy, which they 
themselves acknowledge, is either religious fanaticism or sexual 
appetite. Again, if we consider what ideas are most prone to ob- 
sess the mind even to madness, we find it is one or other of these. It 
is, therefore, impossible to bring these emotions into line with the 
less powerful ones. They must be excluded because they cannot 
be controlled. 

This is not to say that it is impossible to write a religious 
poem, or to paint an erotic picture. But if the work is to have 
unity, it must be religious or erotic first, and can be artistic only 
in so far as art may be made subservient to the stimulation of these 
emotions. Art may be relative or absolute. It may be used as an 
end in itself, or as the means to some other end. The orator uses 
the literary art to convince his audience of the truth of his pro- 
position ; the merchant to advertise his wares; the voluptuary to 
gratify his senses; but the artist, whose object it is to appeal to 
our esthetic sense, will be careful to avoid bringing another and 
more powerful emotion into conflict with that which he has set him- 
self to induce. 

Yet it may be asked, is art to recognise any limitations except 
those inherent to its nature? Is not self-expression the sole’end 
of the artist’s work? The reply to this is, that every artist is 
forced to submit to conditions foreign to his art. Self-expression 
in art is no more a sufficient standard of conduct in all circumstances 
than is self-realisation in ethics. “Success,” says Emerson, “ is 
possible only in so far as we recognise the laws of the universe.” 
Moreover, an idea always needs some modification before it can be 
realised in fact. What should we think of the musician, who, in 
his compositions, failed to take into account the physical limita- 
tions of the performer? Artists may chafe against these condi- 
tions, but it is futile to ignore them. Why, then, should they 
object so strongly against submitting to the conditions of public 
taste and propriety so long as these do not demand what is bad, 
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but only the exclusion of a certain portion of what is artistically 
good ? 

The same objections apply to much of the work of the French 
realistic school of novelists, and to their English imitators, who, on 
the pretext of psychological truth, delight in painting the nude in 
words with the meticulous exactitude of the anatomical chart- 
maker. Except in so far as the improprieties of literature are not, 
like those of painting, exhibited in public, and forced upon un- 
willing eyes, the dangers of the written word are still greater, and 
the arguments in favour of such license even less cogent. It is 
unquestionably the function of the novelist, moved by that restless 
and inexhaustible curiosity peculiar to his kind, to observe and 
describe human nature with the accuracy of a scientist; but he, 
too, must beware lest in his pursuit of truth he arouse other than 
purely esthetic emotions in the reader. Let us take an example 
from the work of perhaps the greatest living French novelist who, 
though one of the acutest of critics, often shows a curious de- 
ficiency in the art of self-criticism. In his delightful historical idyll, 
“Gallicn,” M. Anatole France tells how Annzus Méla, walking with 
his friends, had just concluded an eloquent discourse by a com- 
placent forecast of the Last Things, when he inadvertently stepped 
on the prostrate and ragged form of Posochares, the Cynic. Being 
a courteous Roman gentleman, he was about to ask pardon for his 
negligence, when the sage, without moving, interrupted him with a 
snarl, “Take more care where thou walkest, brute, and give alms 
to the philosopher Posochares.” “I see a wallet and a staff,” 
replied the Roman, smiling, “ but I have not yet seen the philoso- 
pher.” With these words, he threw him a silver coin, which was 
readily accepted ; and Annzus and his companions passed on their 
way, followed by the curses and revilings of the foul-mouthed 
philosopher. The friends had scarcely gone, when the wise man 
fastened his sandals, reached for his staff, and slowly rising, flashed 
his silver coin in the sun, and beckoned to a brown-bosomed child 
of fourteen, who was seated near by on the Temple steps, feeding 
her baby brother. She immediately ran down to join lim. 
“Toessa! Ioessa!” wailed the little fellow, after her. But, heedless 
of his cries, the girl threw the philosopher’s wallet over her shoul- 
ders, and, bearing it like an offering to the august Cypris, quickly 
followed the old man out of sight. 

Now, why is this episode introduced into such a story? Un- 
doubtedly, the ostensible reason is artistic. The writer desires to 
bring the period of his story before the reader in the most vivid 
contrast of light and shade; and considered as a touch of local 
colour, the incident is not improbable in itself, nor does it fail to 
produce the effect intended. But why has the author chosen for 
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his purpose a subject so repulsive in preference to any more agree- 
able theme, which, moreover, would have served him just as well? 
Is it from lack of fertility? It is impossible to think so in a writer 
of such exuberant creativeness as M. Anatole France. We believe 
that, at bottom, the raison d’étre of this, and many similar passages 
is a kind of literary vanity. The novelist of to-day has come to 
consider himself (and to a great extent rightly so) a psychologist 
and scientific investigator of human nature ; and in order to attain 
the scientist’s calm and unbiassed attitude towards his subject, he is 
apt, in his literary character, to divest himself not only of all those 
irrational and conventional prejudices which are the portion of the 
multitude, but even of those deep-seated repugnances which the 
most reasonable and tolerant of men may be expected to feel to- 
wards certain aberrations of human nature. But is this scientific 
impassivity really possible in treating of human nature? We doubt 
it. And that M. France is not the cool cynic he would have us 
think him is proved by the fine fund of moral indignation he has 
discovered in debating certain political issues of the day. And 
even if the artist be sincere in his attitude of moral neutrality, it is 
certain that the average reader will be unable to share his views 
on such a matter. There are many people who would read this 
story with profit and delight, but on reaching this episode would 
lay the book down with disgust. Nor would the error lie with 
them, but with the writer, who has unwisely embroidered his narra- 
tive with matter which no artistic necessity compelled him to 
introduce, whilst other considerations urgently demanded that he 
should exclude—considerations, not perhaps intrinsically artistic, 
yet of a kind that no artist may neglect without in some measure 
defeating his own end. We cannot experience any delicate or 
exalted feeling in contemplating a subject which stirs a strong 
repugnance in us, and our sensitiveness in this respect tends con- 
stantly to increase. In the Middle Ages, men could look at pic- 
tures, painted with every realistic circumstance, of saints being sawn 
in sunder, and be stirred to a deep religious emotion ; but we of a 
later and more sensitive generation experience in their presence 
nothing but abhorrence. Even Rembrandt has left works, such as 
the “ Blinding of Samson,” or the “ Nude Study of an Old Woman,” 
which we cannot look upon without an instinctive shudder. How 
clearly the Greeks realised this danger is shown by the care with 
which their dramatists excluded from actual scenic representation 
even the most essential portion of the action, when such a situa- 
tion, by arousing physical horror, was more likely to disturb than 
to foster the sublime mood which they sought to induce, thus re- 
jecting as unworthy of art the very means: by which modern 
dramatists too often seek to appeal to our nerves, when they have 
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failed in their appeal to our emotions. And what is true of physical 
is also true of moral repugnances. Who, for instance, can view 
that brilliant painting, “Le Vieux Marcheur,” by the Spaniard 
Zuloaga, recently exhibited in London, without regarding as a 
calamity the fate which has united in the same mind the power to 
immortalize, and the will to immortalize the base in preference to 
the sublime? Whether the determination proceed from insensi- 
bility to any such difference, from the pride of cynicism, or, as it 
would almost seem in this case, from a perverse desire to outrage 
the feelings of the onlooker, and, as it were, to avenge upon the 
sentiment of absolute propriety all those injuries and restraints 
which conventional propriety has from time to time inflicted upon 
art—whatever view we take of it, the result is the same 

Under the charge of insincerity must fall also the school of 
prurient writers, those, at least, whose prurience is masked under 
the pretext of realism or esthetic beauty. Prurience is that state 
of mind which, in relation to the more exalted emotions, we call 
sentimentality ; the state of mind which is produced when any 
emotion, not finding its natural object in experience, creates for 
itself some object, or by an act of self-deception, endows some im- 
proper object with the qualities calculated to excite that emotion ; or, 
to put the matter in other words, when the mind is more enamoured 
of some emotional state than with the object with which this state 
is intended by nature to be associated. Every self-conscious being 
is necessarily sentimental to a certain degree, but this habit of mind 
is most prevalent and pronounced in those whose concrete experi- 
ence in any direction is more limited than their emotional capacity. 
Thus sentimentality of all kinds is more common among women 
than among men, and among female than among male authors. 
The instinct of maternity, when it is lavished upon members of the 
brute creation incapable of appreciating or reciprocating it; the 
instinct of patriotism when it finds satisfaction in the pleasant in- 
toxication of jingo emotionalism, rather than in any sacrifice made 
on behalf of the object of its enthusiasm; the love of the marvel- 
lous, by which strong natures are impelled to investigate the won- 
ders of science and of history, which in indolent natures de- 
generates into morbid craving for the pseudo-marvels of spiritual- 
ism and mysticism; the instinct of combat, when it manifests it- 
self in an excessive zeal for athletic spectacles; these are all 
phases of the same state of mind. “How dreadful suspense is; I 
hope it will last!” exclaims one of Mrs. Craigie’s characters, exactly 
illustrating this mental condition. The Greeks were less senti- 
mental than we, in the first place, because their life was generally 
more full of concrete experience than ours; while for those reflex 
sentiments towards any emotion as such, there existed for each a 
prescribed focus in the various emblems of religious worship. By 
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these means the several and conflicting modes of human emotion 
were kept strictly apart; so much so that Aristophanes (himself, 
upon the comic stage, the most obscene of all dramatists) could 
accuse Euripides of indecency for introducing a woman in love 
upon the tragic stage. The deities of carnality have no longer 
their public altars in our midst; but in so far as human nature is 
the same, they have still their would-be worshippers. And con- 
sequently we often see the Pandemian Aphrodite, disguised as the 
Muse of Poetry or Painting, receiving the incense of her votaries, 
and the God of Gardens himself, robed as a doctor of psychology, 
drawing fat incomes for his priests. We would protest against this 
masquerade as an offence to the dignity of art. The Groves of 
Parnassus are not the place for Silenus and his train, and the 
temple of Art will not be purified till the mask is drawn from the 
faces of these hypocritical intruders. 

On the other hand, we must remember that hive i is an excess 
in the opposite direction, equally inconsistent with that singleness 
of purpose which is the inseparable characteristic of a true artist. 
That school of writers who deliberately pervert the facts of human 
nature for fear of offending dourgeois notions of decorum, and thus 
injuring the sale of their works among one section of the com- 
munity, are not more laudable than those who are false to the 
canons of true art in order to enhance their popularity with another 
section. If asked to show the true artistic treatment of a subject, 
which the early Victorian school of novelists would have travestied 
through excessive regard for the prejudices of propriety, and the 
school of realists would have vulgarised by the introduction of 
things which need no telling, we would point to Tolstoi’s “ Anna 
Karenina,” and contrast this with Dickens’ “Dombey and Son,” 
on the one hand, and Flaubert’s “ Madame Bovary,” on the other. 
Dickens is ridiculous in his improbability, Flaubert crude in his 
insistence upon unessential detail. Tolstoi alone is perfectly ar- 
tistic, and, while writing with uncompromising frankness, produces 
an incomparably greater effect than either of the others, because 
every word he writes convinces us that it is both true and inevit- 
able. There is, perhaps, no subject which an artist may rot 
handle as an artist, provided that he is inspired throughout by a 
genuine passion for truth, “L’amour fait tout excuser,” says 
Prosper Merimée, “ mais il faut étre bien sir gu’il y adel amour.” 
And in so far as any writer fails to convince us of the necessity of 
introducing any matter which such weighty considerations as we 
have mentioned demand to be excluded, we are justified in con- 
demning such introduction, both as regards motive, which is either 
prurience or cynicism, and as regards its result, which is that he, to 
a great extent, destroys the effect which he desires to produce. 
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But even within the limits which art lays down there still 
remains a considerable divergence of opinion, and a conflict of 
sincere convictions still unreconciled. The artist will continue to 
paint pictures which the respectable bourgeois will consider im- 
proper, and the author, be he poet, novelist, or philosopher, to 
write books which many a prudent materfamilias will place upon 
her Index Expurgatorius. What, then, is the remedy for this con- 
flict of opinion? There is but one logical remedy, a remedy which 
upon consideration will not, perhaps, prove as chimerical as it may 
at first appear ; it is that we should learn, in fact and in practice, to 
dissociate the ideas of nudity and shame. That this would not be 
a reversion, but rather a progression, is clearly shown by the 
example of the Greeks. There is already among us a sense that 
over-scrupulousness in this matter is a mark of the uncultured 
mind. There are, -moreover, tendencies of the present day which 
are clearly in the direction we have indicated as the line of pro- 
gress. The enthusiasm for physical culture now prevalent has 
inspired our youth with the idea that physical inefficiency is a dis- 
grace, and that beauty of body is as well worth cultivating as 
beauty of dress. The medical faculty are never weary of preach- 
ing the doctrine that fresh air and sunlight will work cures where 
medicine has failed. In pursuance of these theories, an institution 
has quite recently been established in England, where persons of 
both sexes, without violation of propriety, may expatiate in the 
open fields, in what Montaigne called “ Ze costume d’animal.” The 
hatless brigade, the wearers of sandals, and all exponents of the 
simple life, in whatever direction, are alike examples of the ten- 
dency to which we refer, and of the growing reaction to what may 
at first seem like the state from which we have sprung; yet which 
is different in that it would be conscious and deliberate, and ac- 
cepted, not from necessity, but from reason and choice. It is, then, 
the progress of these ideas alone which can completely reconcile 
the conflicting opinions of propriety and art, whose ultimate desi- 
deratum it is that we should at length arrive at the standpoint of 
the Greeks and the later Italians at the period when their civilisation 
was at its zenith, among whom men and women of the highest 
birth and culture did not consider themselves dishonoured by being 
invited to sit as models to a great artist, and that this important 
service to art should not be accepted, of necessity only, by men 
and women who are beneath shame, but coveted by men and 
women who are above it.1 


1. Exception might be taken to this statement concerning the position of 
those women who sat as models for the great sculptors and painters of Athens. 
But we must remember that the position of the Greek hefaira was a thing by 
itself, and not to be confused with its supposed analogy in modern times. The 
law of Athens absolutely forbade the marriage of an Athenian citizen with a 
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With regard to the same problem in relation to literature, we 
may indicate a possible solution in the same direction, and may 
note the same tendencies at work to further such a solution. Up 
to the present time we have progressed in the direction of greater 
and greater reticence in public with regard to the grosser facts of 
life. But surely we have now reached the high-water mark in this 
direction. Already we have realised that this delicacy of speech 
may be pressed to a point at which it becomes affected and ludi- 
crous. And we have begun to find that whilst the facts of life do 
not become less gross in proportion as our manners become more 
refined, nor does the bearing of our material upon our spiritual 
nature become any less forcible by our attempts to ignore it; this 
ever widening discrepancy between what we must feel and what we 
are permitted to express, threatens to become an intolerable bur- 
den. Already, the idea that it is the duty of those who are in- 
trusted with the care of the young to keep them in ignorance of 
some of the gravest events which may befall them, is being ousted 
by more enlightened views. And just in proportion as these ideas 
gain prevalence among the community at large will the student of 
human life be freed from certain chains which now circumscribe 
his efforts at faithful representation, secure from the danger of 
thereby kindling the curiosity of the young, or violating the sus- 
ceptibilities of the old. 


JOHN RIVERS. 


foriegner. Thus Pericles had to procure a special vote of the ecclesia to 
legitimise his son by Aspasia. But since Athens was the centre of Greek 
culture it attracted to itself many foreigners of intellect, both men and women. 
Such women were debarred from lawful wedlock, but in many cases con- 
tracted alliances with Athenian citizens by virtue of which they received the 
name hefaira (comrade) instead of gune (wife). This relationship, though not 
recognised by law was superior to the lawful bond in that it was based upon 
— affection, a consideration which was wholly subordinated to social 

liency in the contraction of legitimate wedlock. And in so far as we 
ow the Greek culture was practically confined to the upper classes, we 
must conclude that those of the Athenian Hetairae who were remarkable for 
their intellectual attainments were of good birth in their own native states. 
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CHRIST AND THE PARASITE. 


THE plant world, as botanists and the geological records tell us, 
has been singularly successful in adapting itself to the different 
stages of cosmic development, and to sudden revolutions. Whether 
the water has invaded the land, or the land has invaded the water, 
vegetation has proved equal to either emergency, and more than 
held its own against competing forces. Each new environment 
called forth the appropriate response. Action and reaction in- 
evitably counterbalanced each other. Plants have displayed a 
marvellous resourcefulness and adaptability, in adjusting and re- 
adjusting themselves to different and the most unfavourable con- 
ditions. A hidden player, with astounding insight, seemed always 
behind them, invigilating, directing, disposing every move and 
counter-move, in the great game of life and death. They have 
invariably snatched victory from the ruins of disaster and defeat, 
to start again with irresistible energy against apparently insuper- 
able obstacles. From evil, as it looked, they extorted good, and 
from curses blessings. For instance, the attack of bacteria on 
alge at first seemed altogether pernicious, but the situation was 
frankly accepted, the enemies yoked and harnessed and subor- 
dinated to kindly ends, and then the lichens followed. Again, 
when the new mosses and ferns left the water, the new conditions 
were antagonistic. But the response put forth provided an ade- 
quate remedy, and gradually a fresh and fairer world of vegetation 
arose. And, as soon as the insect populations began to be aggres- 
sive, the plants once more drew upon their inexhaustible reserve 
fund, a corresponding advance ensued with an efficient and suffi- 
cient defence, blossoms were fertilised, and there sprang up a 
splendid multitude of flowers and bees and butterflies, competitive 
and co-operative alike. Even the ruder assaults of cattle and goats 
and deer, and the cruel wounds which they inflicted instead of 
proving fatal or even hindrances, worked out something more than 
compensation, indeed, became beneficial and positively productive 
in their consequences, by encouraging salutary secretions of oils 
and resins, and sugar and benignant poisons. The root fungus, 
Mycorhiza, once the deadly parasitic foe of shrubs, was presently 
overcome and annexed and utilised by them, to accelerate growth 
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and fruitfulness. The conqueror transformed itself into a willing 
and helpful captive. As a matter of fact, nearly all trees and 
flowering plants, ferns and their prothallia, harbour and employ 
the Mycorhiza in active tributary service. Vegetation here seems 
to possess an advantage over animals. Why cannot we bit and 
bridle, and turn to some useful purposes the dangerous microbes 
that find an entrance into our bodies, or, at any rate, neutralise 
their ravages and render them innocuous? It looks as if plants 
own and exercise in such extreme difficulties far more intelligence 
than man. If deleterious substances in small quantities can be 
utilised by these, why do we not learn a lesson from the sapro- 
phytes, and elicit nourishment even out of corruption, or fortify 
ourselves by reactions that transmute diseases into healthful 
agencies, and germs of death into seeds of life? No doubt, we 
have outside us a vast array of sewage farms, and within us an 
army of phagocytes or leucocytes. But these last auxiliaries often 
fail us miserably at a crisis, and we ought by this time to know 
how to multiply them indefinitely and develop fresh and more 
effectual antidotes inside our own bodies. Ether in small doses 
makes the lilac a precocious flower-bearer, and electric currents 
mildly administered accelerate and increase production. But these 
are artificial methods, and the plants know from long experience 
how to hélp themselves and meet attack with proportionate de- 
fence, and sonvert injuries into benefactions. In a state of nature, 
fungi and parasitic insects readily and triumphantly respond to 
any poisonous secretions. Drought, and not cold, appears to be 
their worst enemy, and perennials bloom earlier and better, as all 
gardeners know, after a severe winter. Desert plants have their 
own wonderful ways of storage, and contrive to flourish in a very 
furnace of fire. In parched and waste wildernesses it is thought 
by some, that perfumes themselves constitute a protective vapour 
envelope, or atmosphere round the thirsty vegetation. There seems 
no assignable end to the ingenuity and possibilities of plants. By 
way of example, the common mould fungi are able to excrete 
carbonic, malic, tartaric, formic, and lactic acids, which disintegrate 
the iron, granite, basalt, and even quartz sands, and thereby im- 
prove the worst soils to the verge of fertility. Some trees, like 
the Exuphorbias, segm able to make themselves almost fireproof by 
their defensive armour, and gummy barks and flinty stalks and 
spikes and thorns like spears keep off the most adventurous or 
inquisitive depredators. Some grass seeds, such as those of the 
Stipa Capillata, Stipa spartia, and Aristrida hygometrica, will 
actually kill sheep, by gradually working their way through the 
soft tissues into the vital parts. Here we find the defensive 
turned to an unfortunately offensive end. But self-protection 
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strikes us more than anything in the complex elaboration of many 
plants. They have constructed, in course of time, natural gutters 
and receptacles which arrest or intercept atmospheric dust, and 
utilise the very germs of disease for food. They manage to live 
anywhere and everywhere, in the most impossible circumstances, 
¢.g., on plaster, the resin of particular pines, or burnt earth. These, 
of course, are lichens. But some flowering plants thrive best, 
indeed only exist, on rocks in the spray of waterfalls. In the 
subtle and intricate economy of nature, a vast social interdepend- 
ency, animals and plants, are compelled to co-operate even when 
apparently most antagonistic. But the plants seem always the ~ 
most ingenious and most alert. Leaves in a storm set themselves 
sideways, and thus present the least area to its blasts, while, on 
the other hand, they know how to offer the widest surface to the 
light. Where do we not find vegetable life? A certain fungus 
develops in the seed of the common darnel, and it does not injure 
the darnel which, on the contrary, seems more vigorous with it 
than without it. One special alga lives only in the hollow hairs 
of the toes of a rare South American sloth. Chemotropism might 
suggest that the protoplasm of: plants has the sense of taste, 
through being attracted or repelled by certain substances, and it 
exhibits something like muscular contraction. Gardiner discovered 
that living protoplasm cells are connected by nerves like filaments 
of the same substance. And, as plants breathe, eat and drink, 
work, rest, are tired, grow old and diseased, and finally die, we 
might easily believe that they possess some sort of consciousness, 
an almost infallible instinct operating along the lines of self- 
preservation, and differing in kind from fallible reason with its 
immensely extended scope of usefulness or exercise. 

The principle of accommodation lies embedded in the cosmic 
story from the dim and distant imcunabu/a, and the origin of 
origins down to the present day. It is essentially sacrificial, as 
well as adaptive and responsive. For the ultimate law rooted in 
the very constitution of things, the power behind the primordial 
timid tentative reaction confronts us as self-abnegation, the con- 
quest of the Cross. We may choose to call a flower the freak of a 
diverted foliage bud, and yet it seems equally and no less a sur- 
render than a transformation and a readjustment. Petals and 
sepals are undoubtedly modified leaves, and carpels are egg cell 
leaves, but likewise something more. So, in the acceptance of the 
parasite, the plant obeys the universal law of accommodation, which 
works through submission and vincit parendo. Flowers secrete 
honey when scratched or bitten by invading insects, and the nec- 
tary is a cherished wound—ia/us alit vulnus—and the bleeding 
sore proceeds to flow with sweetness. In regions and periods of 
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drought, plants extrude the older leaves in the interest and for the 
sake of the younger leaves. Bright colours even may arise in a 
similar way from the sufferings—for plants can and do suffer— 
involved in the taxes imposed by excessive sunshine, and conse- 
quent excessive respiration and temperature. Every step in ad- 
vance implies the deposit (cash down) of so much purchase money. 
Monocotyledons die after flowering. Each fresh acquisition in 
structure or function has cost something. Progredimur regre- 
diendo, and getting means giving, and giving often, to the utter- 
most farthing. The faithful parasite accompanies every onward 
and upward step, and where do we not discover them? They 
flourish in the intestines of animals, in the kidneys, in the flesh 
and blood, in the eye, and in the brain itself! Nothing is sacred 
to a parasite. It has even been questioned seriously whether 
death is not one—an mors sit substantia verminosa. Some have 
actually wondered if the male did not commence his career as a 
parasite. And in Bonellia the male lives in the uterus of the 
female, and in Trichosomum crassicauda of the rat three or four 
males are found within the spermatheca of the female, while in 
Bilharzia the male is host. Parasites live on parasites, and we 
find maternity every hour. 

“ Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 

The inter-relation of the organism and its environment neces: 
sitates perpetual accommodation by sacrifice. And the principle 
of functional change, when taken together with the economy of un- 
used structure, seem to imply corresponding parallel movements 
of specialisation and simplification, hypertrophy and atrophy, 
progress and degeneration. Incessant clash of competitive factors, 
through partial losses, nevertheless insures in the long run and in 
the end a gain of the whole. Members and portions of the 
organism are thrown overboard, to secure a general improvement 
in the total result. Nothing ever arose without significance and 
without service. Many integuments were originally but the 
specialisation of animals against the attacks of predatory para- 
sites. Commensalism and symbiosis display in a marvellous man- 
ner the resourcefulness of living things. For purposes of offence 
and defence, for their mutual advantage, not merely friends but 
enemies find it convenient to associate their forces against com- 
mon difficulties and dangers or greater enemies. It may be said 
of parasites, as it has been cruelly said of women by the famous 
Roman, there is no living either with them or without them. The 
air we breathe, the water we drink, would be flat and tasteless 
without the bacteria to which we in all ignorance offer hospitality. 
Most of them seem utterly and entirely harmless, and many un- 
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doubtedly are positively benevolent and helpful. Parasitism from 
the outset has been the scourge, and therefore a salutary discip- 
line, of Christianity. Gnosticism compelled the great teachers of 
the early Church to consider and finally fix the Canon of the Holy 
Scriptures, and gave us the Gospels and the Epistles. Heresy, 
after heresy, finding some exposed surface of the faith in which it 
could settle, and from which it could derive nourishment, settled 
down on the unprotected part, and obliged the defenders of the 
faith to define their terms more accurately, to formulate the creeds 
which the age demanded, to revise their judgments, and to keep 
their weapons ready and sharp for immediate use. As with para- 
sites in plants and animals, these hostile heterodoxies, while elicit- 
ing unsuspected reserves and beauties and energies in our religion, 
invariably contributed something permanently useful, and coming 
to injure, were forced to assist, and bequeathed a precipitate of 
blessing that was gradually worked up into spiritual profit and 
material for enlarging and fortifying Christianity. All that was 
good, the germ of truth contained in the error, became by degrees 
incorporated in the faith, absorbed and assimilated. Specious 
parasitic beliefs, fastening on the more obvious points of our re- 
ligion, in the attractive garb of tolerance and charity and freedom, 
would quickly poison and disintegrate the healthy vital tissues, 
but for the appropriate response, and a fresh secretion (to use 
the expression) of Christian sweetness and larger and deeper 
temperance. If the invader brings any real virtue or salutary 
ingredient, it soon learns to surrender what is valuable, while the 
remainder drops off and dies. But if the would-be addition proves 
to be either purely negative or merely destructive, it nevertheless 
leaves doctrines strengthened, and the whole body of the faith 
richer and more compact and definite than it was before. Many 
weeds will not grow anywhere, except in the wheat zone, or in 
soil cultivated by man, and the mildews and rust-fungi have their 
own particular plants that yield them willing or unwilling domi- 
ciles, and in like manner our delightful heterodoxies (which we all 
pardon) or heresies (which we decline to excuse) find a shelter in 
specially comfortable Christian tenets of a more or less elastic 
character. We must not simply denounce or despise these friendly 
fallacies, because they endeavour to thrive upon lax creeds or un- 
defended outworks of our religion. But we should rather recog- 
nise the saving fact, that they would not and could not come or 
find a footing, unless actually invited by some weakness or un- 
healthiness in the system of truth, some unguarded loophole which 
tempts, if it does not challenge, the enemy to enter. The aggres- 
sive parasite, seeking a harbourage, asks us to take stock of our 
resources and see exactly how we stand and what we really pos- 
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sess. We need no better medicine, no finer food, than the dis- 
interested advice of some active foe. And, after all, it is not the 
friend who awakens the Church to a sense of danger or need or 
inefficiency. Medicus venit hostis. 

History testifies to the exceeding ignorance of men in the 
matter of values. In their happy-go-lucky estimate of things, we 
often discern no adequate sense of proportion and perspective, or 
what constitutes real worth. The pleasant, the useful, the im- 
mediate, these have too often satisfied seekers, and confused the 
issues, and obscured the proper lines of progress. Advancement 
by antagonism was rarely recognised as the one principle for work- 
ing out the salvation of the individual and the race, and the fact 
that individualism and cosmic development go together pari 
passu, and neither can evolve effectually without the other. 
Failure to perceive that in the contrariety of things lies the last 
secret of their agreement, that discord is the reason of harmony, 
and that the sacrifice of the Cross ultimately determines all, has 
too often led to bye-paths of non-religious evolution which forbade 
the spaciousness of spiritual culture. We have enough of the 
useful and the pleasant, and now for heaven’s sake let us have our 
portion and discipline of the useless and unpleasant and so-called 
evil things. These are the Divine, the essential facts, just be- 
cause seemingly so utterly inconsequent and so exquisitely irrele- 
vant. If we have another revelation, let it be that of the imper- 
tinent and the inappropriate. We must think away our besetting 
utilitarianism, that gray ghostliness which has begun to enshroud 
us in grave-clothes and winding-sheets, and the canker of accursed 
habitudes. Prepossessions are obsessions. Religion cannot grow, 
cannot breathe, beneath the dead weight of cerements and cere- 
monies (the two being identical) while illuminated only with the 
corpse-candles of consecrated inefficiency and dulness and dry rot. 
Let us erect an altar to Divine Uselessness, to Divine Unpleasant- 
ness—yes, to Divine Evil. Let the latent instinct of Athanatism 
come forth from its sepulchre of rites and wrongs. Let us have 
done with the pettifogging processes of demonstration and demo- 
nolatry and the worshipping of false gods. To prove a thing, is 
ipso facto to render it obsolete, an anachronism, non-vital, immoral, 
degrading. Formule and irrefragable conclusions compose the 
dry husks that the swine do eat. 

“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 
Proof eviscerates thought, life, of its marrow and immortality, and 
only in order to build a temple among the tombs. We are saved, 
not by logic and the syllogism, but, by the sweet unreasonable- 
nesses of things. Truth that wants proving, never was or will be 
a truth, and proved facts mean dead facts—facts overpassed, and 
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clothing outgrown. What would have happened to the world, had 
Christ been what is called practical, or conformed to the prejudices 
of His time? No art, no religion, no romance, but that of the 
counting-house, no morals but those of the poultry yard or May- 
fair, would or could have existed. Christ was truly Catholic. He 
embraced the parasite of evil as well as the good, together with 
the publican and the harlot. He commenced making rules by 
breaking rules. He threw down into the common life—if, indeed, 
any life may honestly be termed common—the most preposterous 
paradoxes, the most irreconcilable contradictions, and sublimely 
and yet simply and childlikely affirmed the tremendous negative, 
that the one thing needful was the un-needful, the one thing pos- 
sible the impossible. He made no terms with the practical, but 
with the impractical. He reversed all the ordinary standards, all 
the old-established stupidities, all the obvious codes and the super- 
ficial creeds, and introduced a fresh calculus of miracle, the absurd 
and unexpected, and the supernatural, which He declared to be 
the supreme law and final necessity of the natural. Things and 
souls were to be united by opposition, to win peace through 
strife, to be redeemed by loss, to be emancipated in service, and 
to live out of perpetual dying and death. He set society right by 
setting it wrong, and made the world erect by laying it topsy-turvy. 
Profit would no more be the measure of success, but destitution 
—and the profitable (the Onesimus) became the unprofitable. We 
were to receive alone in the act of giving, and to create oppor- 
tunities from disasters and defeats, and not to tarry leisurely for 
their coming. Faith, that created America, still creates the New 
Jerusalem. [Eternity lay in the present moment, and must be 
captured as it passed, and the immortal was but dimly veiled by 
the mortal and impermanent. The useless, the noxious and 
inimical parasite, the armed antagonist evil, offered but a fresh 
occasion for the production of fresh power, an extended area, in- 
crease of growth and knowledge and life and character. All that 
rose up and stood in the way—the very lion in the road—presented 
itself as material for soul-building—especially the waste and refuse, 
the dross and dirt, the unserviceable, the despised and rejected of 
men. One touch of the Cross transmuted base metal into refined 
gold. He that stooped proved conqueror, he that suffered most 
for others learned most wisdom and acquired most joy for him- 
self. Insidious foes, the enemies in the camp, by the mysterious 
and irresistible magic of Christian Grace, turned out to be organic 
and integral supports, and Divine bulwarks within as well as with- 
out. The baptised error or infidelity, the tamed intemperance 
or impurity, were revolutionised into spiritual armour and splendid 
liberties, that had discovered at last the right purpose and the 
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right direction. .Splendidus error. We act first and argue after- 
wards, and usually in false ways. Life inevitably precedes reflec- 
tion, and begets thought by the way. Men were logicians and 
philosophers last, and accumulated materials for the pabulum of 
the mind, before they reasoned. And yet every step forward 
involved an argument, none the less operative because suppressed. 
But the first guiding beacon erected was the Cross of Christ, the 
first word breathed a prayer, the first progressive act or movement 
a sacrifice. Every advance in development, from the humblest 
alge or fungus, from the earliest unicellular organism, was a de- 
parture of self-abnegation. The tests of truth and progress were 
crucial. Renunciations of personal freedom and private wealth 
gradually created the State or the Commonwealth. Art minis- 
tered to art, and industry to industry, and each accession of liberty 
meant extinction of the less in the larger, or supersession of the 
unworthy by the worthy and the temporary by the eternal. 
We talk grandly and loosely about the good and the true and the 
beautiful, the right and the wrong, the great and the little. But 
frequently we speak idly and know not of what spirit we are. We 
really mean, “Is this a Christly thought? Was that a Christly 
deed? Is he or she a Christly person?” No other criterion exists, 
no ulterior court of appeal, no higher evidence or argument. For 
the seer, the saint, the poet, the prophet—in a word, for the 
Christodidact—the surface and the source are one, the veil and 
the vision are one, the symbol and the thing symbolised are one, 
the good and the evil are one, the sacrament and the Spirit are 
one. And the Cross implies and bestows the Crown. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 


NOTE.—The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for many illustrations to Mr. G. E. Scott Elliot and his 
fascinating book, “ Botany of To-day.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. 


It is not many years since it was considered quite unnecessary 
for anyone but a medical man to know anything about physiology 
or the morphology and functions of the various organs of the 
human body. Now the teaching of physiology is quite usual in 
schools, and the modern child has generally some opportunity of 
gaining information on such matters. In one branch of biology 
only is reticence still observed, namely, in all things relating to 
sexual or genetic organs and functions. Doctor B. S. Talmey! 
thinks this reticence has been carried too far, and suggests a course 
of instruction for children in sexual matters, which is even more 
‘ advanced than one has been accustomed to impart even to adults. 
If we agree with the author as to the necessity for such instruction 
the manual which he has written will, no doubt, be of considerable 
utility to parents and teachers ; but we must confess that we have 
grave doubts whether it would be advisable to enter into such 
details as the author gives. Children are essentially imitative and 
prone to experiment, and in most cases we think it would be pre- 
ferable to defer such instruction until the child arrives at such an 
age that it can think for itself, and realise the consequence of its 
actions. Adults whose education has been neglected in sexual 
matters will find all that they need or wish to know in Dr. Talmey’s 
manual. 

We are getting accustomed to take our medicines in tablet 
form, and apparently even languages are being concentrated and 
taught with a brevity and conciseness that might well arouse the 
envy of those who have acquired a knowledge of languages by 
older and more tedious methods. The modern system appears to 
meet with approval, for Mr. C. W. P. Moffatt’s Science German 
Course has already reached a second edition.2 Some slight altera- 
tions and additions have been made; but the general plan of the 
work remains the same as in the first edition. Those who are 
engaged in scientific work, and have not yet learnt German, will 
find the present work a great help. 


1. “ Genesis: A Manual for the Instruction of Children in Matters Sexual.” 
By B. S. Talmey, M.D. The Practitioners’ Publishing Co., New York. 

2. Science German Course. By C. W. P. Moffatt. University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd., London. 
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English-speaking Hegelians—of whom there are not a few— 
owe a great debt to Prof. Baillie, and the firm of Sonnenschein and 
Co., for a handsomely got up and trustworthy translation of the 
most remarkable work of the most remarkable of the German 
philosophers since Kant. UHegel’s “ Phenomenology,”! was first 
published in 1807, when the author was some thirty-seven years 
old. The composition of it was finished “at midnight, before the 
battle of Jena”; but it was not the battle which caused the author 
to leave the concluding sections imperfectly elaborated—it was a 
time engagement between the author and his publisher, upon the 
keeping of which depended the payment to the author of a very 
much-needed honorarium, and the release of a friend from an 
obligation to forfeit a sum of money should the MS. not be forth- 
coming on a certain date. Though the “ Phenomenology ” was the 
earliest of Hegel’s larger works, and contains the main principles 
of his philosophy, English readers have hitherto had placed within 
their reach only his later works—“ Logic,” “ Aésthetic,” “Philosophy 
of Religion,” and “ Philosophy of History and the State.” It is no 
light task to translate an author whose text is so obscure as 
Hegel’s ; and it is, for English-speaking Hegelians, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that a man has been found to whom the work of trans- 
lation is a labour of love, and who has for years proved himself a 
competent interpreter of his master. The present generation of 
students were already indebted to the translator for a work on 
“The Origin of Hegel’s Logic,” published nine years ago. The 
“Phenomenology” has been translated from a new edition, by 
Lasson, of Berlin, in 1907, which “is a carefully collated recension 
of the work.” Necessarily, our duty here is merely to call attention 
to the issue of this fine English edition, and to congratulate the 
publishers upon the inclusion of such a representative work in their 
admirable “Library of Philosophy,” issued under the able editorship 
of Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

To say that “ The Interpretation of History,”? is by Dr. Max 
Nordau, is to say that it is a book to be reckoned with. The 
British public has for some time been tolerably familiar with our 
author’s previous works; and the expectations with which that 
public would naturally turn to a new work of his, will not be dis- 
appointed. Chapter after chapter of “Der Sinn der Geschichte,” 
demolishes the pet idols of conventional historians and historical 


1. “The Phenomenology of Mind.” By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. J. B. Baillie (Aberdeen). 2 vols. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 

2. “The Interpretation of History.” By Max Nordau. Translated from 
the German by M. A. Hamilton. London: Rebman, Limited. 
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students. In the first chapter, on “History and the Writing of 
History,” we are told that “the only difference between the his- 
torian and the novelist is that the invention of the former is limited 
in regard to the facts of which a recognised version is current.” 
The claim of written history to be a means of education cannot be 
substantiated. It “does not touch the realities of history. . . . It 
can only search, guess, surmise.” Even if the information con- 
veyed were accurate, it would be of no use to those who have new 
actions before them. The “ relation between forces in operation 
and the general conditions under which they operate . . can never 
be either repeated or modified.” “No single person, or group of 
persons, has ever allowed their action to be determined by historical 
precedent.” In chapter two, “The Customary Philosophy of His- 
tory,” we are told that the key to history is this: “All human 
activity is determined by the human spirit, which finds its stimuli 
in human needs.” In “The Anthropomorphic View of History,” 
we are told that “the notion of regarding ‘ humanity’ as a reality 
must have come from theologians and metaphysicians. . . To look 
upon society, State, and humanity as an actually living being is a 
primitive piece of innocence worthy of the village wiseacre who 
explains the northern lights as the train of sparks rising from the 
anvil on which the axle of the earth is being repaired.” There is 
no psychology of nations, nor of a crowd. “The real thing is the 
psychology of the individual.” Perhaps the general thesis of the 
book can be best shown briefly by giving the closing lines of the 
exceptionally powerful chapter on “ Man and Nature ” :— 

“The species . . . destined to become mankind as it is, 
joined battle with the hostile world. . . But the individuals of 
which it was composed were unequal ; there were among them 
strong and weak, clever and stupid. The better among them 
soon saw that it was easier for them to exploit the less well 
endowed than to struggle with nature in their own persons. 
Parasitism arose, and regulated relations within the species. 
The exploited then created the notion of morality, as a pro- 
tection against the parasitism . . . which threatened them all. 
Between parasitism and morality there is an eternal warfare. 
. . . It is by the action of these two mighty forces, the ten- 
dency to exploitation on the one hand, and on the other the 
angel of morality with the flaming sword, putting his violent 
deeds to shame, that the eternal destinies of mankind are 
controlled.” 

This thesis is carried through chapters on “Society and the In- 
dividual,” “The Psychological Roots of Religion,” “The Psycho- 
logical Premises,” “The Question of Progress,” “Eschatology” 
(“ The beauty of the future will be different from that of the past 
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—more natural, more lofty, and more harmonious ; and it certainly 
will not feel any privation in the want of the Sadic alloy of poverty 
and sorrow, sin and cruelty”); and then the whole is summed up in 
a final chapter, which ends thus :— 


“Behind all appearances and all delusions, we find the 
real meaning of history to be the manifestation of the life 
force in mankind. This manifestation passes through succes- 
sive forms—parasitism, illusion, and knowledge—in an ascend- 
ing scale of human adaptation to nature. Any other meaning 
is not deduced from history, but introduced into it.” 


Dr. Nordau has achieved a great book, in which he has thrown 
down a critical gauntlet, that, doubtless, many will rush to pick up. 
But with what success? 


The outstanding characteristics of Mr. Sharp«’s exposition of 

“ Mysticism,”8 are the lucidity of the style and the candour of the 
author. It is not every author who could write a book on mys- 
ticism. which should contain nothing that is misty. Though we 
are far from holding the author’s views, it has given us genuine 
pleasure to read his book. His main purpose is to expound the 
nature and value of “supernatural” mysticism as contrasted with 
natural mysticism. The latter is merely “a certain attitude of mind 
towards its surroundings.” The former is a supernatural cognition 
of God, for the reception of which a man can, indeed, prepare 
himself, but simply by emptying his mind of all that is derived 
from the world through his senses, and leaving the soul absolutely 
passive. God then takes possession of the mental powers, and 
focusses them upon himself. “Mystical cognition is to the soul 
precisely what sensation is to the body.” The subject is in- 
terestingly treated through some ten chapters. Perhaps it has not 
occurred to the author, that the very lucidity of his style, and the 
candour of his statements, make it the easier for those who differ 
from him to recognise the weak points of his position. For 
example, we cannot find that he offers any test by which “ super- 
natural” mysticism can be certainly distinguished from mere sub- 
jective invention. There are negative tests: as a rule, no one is a 
true mystic who is not orthodox according to the Catholic Church. 
3. “‘Mysticism: Its True Nature and Value.” With translation of 


Dionysius’s “ Mystical Theology,” and three of his Letters. By A. B. Sharpe, 
M.A, London: Sands. and Company. 
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But exceptions even to this are recognised—as Plotinus, who was 
not a Christian at all, and Madame Guyon, whose heretical opinions 
might have been due to- mistaken inferences from genuine mystical 
experiences. And a supposed mystic may be perfectly orthodox, 
yet his mysticism may be a delusion. The book acquires consider- 
able additional value from the chapter on Dionysius, and the trans- 
lations from his works. 


Prof. Deissmann’s “ Light from the Ancient East,’4 is a wel- 
come addition to the literature accessible to the English-reading 
public upon a subject which has recently come conspicuously to 
the front, and which is revolutionising our views of the language 
of the New Testament and of the Greek of the early Christian 
literature generally. The study of papyri, monumental inscrip- 
tions, and inscriptions on broken pottery, belonging to the cen- 
turies immediately preceding and immediately following the open- 
ing of the Christian era, has shown that what classical philologists 
had looked down upon as only “ New Testament Greek” was for 
a long time the colloquial tongue of the whole of the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire. These non-literary inscriptions—familiar 
letters, business notes, memoranda, all the multitudinous fragments 
of writing which people then, as now, threw upon the scrap heap— 
are revealing to us the everyday lives of the people, in all their 
public and private business and domestic relations. And as Chris- 
tianity took its rise mainly among the humbler classes, these non- 
literary inscriptions throw much light upon the habits and ideas 
that are alluded to or that find expression in both the canonical 
and the non-canonical Greek writings of the early Christian cen- 
turies. One could scarcely have a better introduction to this sub- 
ject than Prof. Deissmann’s, for that class of students to whom a 
general knowledge of the subject is essential, but who have neither 
the time nor the means to go into the study exhaustively. The 
author has given many years to this study, and has twice visited 
the East—assisted by public funds—for the purpose of explora- 
tion. He has been singularly fortunate in having for his trans- 
lator a man who after having been a Scholar of St. John’s was 
the author’s colleague at Heidelberg, and, during the author’s latest 


4. “Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by 
Recently Discovered Texts of the Greco-Roman World.” By Adolf Deissmann, 
D.Theol. (Marburg), D.D. (Aberdeen), Prof. New Test. Exegesis, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Lionel R. M. Strachan, M.A., Lecturer in Univ. Heidelberg ; formerly 
Scholar of St. John’s, Oxford. 68 illustrations. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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visit to the East, superintended the passing of the second German 
edition through the press. It is from this second German edition 
that the translation is made. The text is divided into five chapters, 
of which the first is a descriptive introduction, the next three deal 
respectively with the Language of the New Testament, the New 
Testament as Literature, and the Social and Religious History in 
the New Testament, in each case as illustrated by the New Texts. 
Chapter five contains retrospect and remarks on the future work 
of research. Then there are six Appendices, containing magazine 
articles by the author, and other papers of special interest. A valu- 
able apparatus of half-a-dozen indices closes the volume. The text 
is illustrated by 68 excellent facsimiles of inscriptions. A glance 
at such a book as this will convince any intelligent reader that no 
future expositor can afford to neglect the assistance which the study 
of Hellenistic Greek in such inscriptions as are referred to above 
can give him. We are, however, of opinion that men of the school 
of Prof. Deissmann are expecting too much from this study in the 
way of confirmation of the orthodox attitude towards the canon. 
Most interesting light will be thrown upon manners, customs, etc., 
etc., but so far at least nothing has been discovered of evidential 
value in deciding questions of personality, or date, or authorship of 
the New Testament books. We are sorry that the author has 
gone out of his way to attack a man like Albert Kalthoff, and to 
describe him as “ an unhappy ‘stickit minister, ” who ended “ with 
a witches’ sabbath of homeless ideas.” If we understand Kalthoff’s 
“Rise of Christianity” aright, its position would be only streng- 
thened by the New Texts. When our author makes this attack 
he ceases for the time to be an impartial critic and a scientific 
historian, to become a heated theological partisan. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of the eighth volume of the 
Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan Studies. This 
is a carefully printed quarto, containing Mr. Henry A. Sanders’ 
study of the first of The Old Testament MSS. in the Freer Col- 
lection—“ Deuteronomy and Joshua.”5 The Freer MSS. were ac- 
quired in 1906, near Cairo. Mr. Sanders gives a history of the 
MS. under notice, the Palaeography, the Contents, the Text Pro- 
blem, followed by a careful collation. A couple of fine facsimiles 
add to the value of this volume. The MS. is supposed to belong 
to the fifth or sixth century. 


5. “The Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua.” By Henry 
A. Sanders, University of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The Abbé Loisy’s book on “ The Religion of Israel,”6 is note- 
worthy, both on account of the man who writes it, and of the way 
in which it is written. Anything written by the excommunicated 
Abbé, who stands out as the leading representative of the French 
“ Modernists,” would attract attention ; but, in the present case, the 
work itself deserves all the attention which the public can give to 
it. The author has succeeded in writing—we ought to say has 
again succeeded in writing—a clear and attractive book upon a 
complex and difficult subject. Another noteworthy feature of the 
book is the severely critical spirit in which it is written. A reader, 
who did not know the history of the writer, would never suspect 
that he was reading a work by a man trained in the strictest school 
of orthodoxy. With the personal aloofness of a scientist, the Abbé 
leads us through chapters on “The Sources,” “The Origins,” “The 
Old Jahvism,” “ Prophecy,” “Judaism,” and finishes with “ Mes- 
sianism.” There is no shrinking from what he thinks are the 
logical conclusions of the “ higher criticism.” “A plausible conjec- 
ture is always worth more thari a false assertion even when it is 
traditional.” He does not follow every critic into every path; but 
he never hesitates to “study the history of religions according to 
historical methods and by historical evidence.” There are few 
works which deal with this subject at once so clearly, so honestly, 
so skilfully, and so interestingly, as the Abbé Loisy’s. The trans- 
lator has not only done his work well, but he has also added to the 
value of this edition by an explanatory prologue. 


To pass directly from the Abbé Loisy’s book to Prof. Orr’s 
book on “ The Faith of a Modern Christian,”’ is to find oneself 
face to face with an interesting psychological phenomenon. Here 
are two men, both trained in severely orthodox schools, both fami- 
liar with the latest developments of the “ higher criticism,” both 
holding conspicuous positions as public teachers, both having run 
the gauntlet of persecution on charges of heresy (for, strange as 
it may seem to readers of his new book, Prof. Orr was, a few years 
ago, accused of heresy before his Presbytery)—yet their doctrinal 
tendencies run in diametrically opposite directions. One of Prof. 


6. “The Religion of Israel.” By Alfred Loisy, Prof. of History of Reli- 
o- at the Collége de France. Translated by Alfred Galton. London: T. 
isher Unwin. 
7. “The Faith of a Modern Christian.” By James Orr, D.D., Prof. 
Stone. United Free Church College, Glasgow. London: Hodder and 
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Orr’s chief contentions is that he is not “‘modern’ in the sense 
of the ‘ modernists,” who grant no place for the supernatural inter- 
pesition of God for man’s redemption in human history.” He is 
“modern” only in the sense “that he lives in a modern time, and 
can claim a fairly adequate acquaintance with modern ideas.” In 
fact, he repudiates and seeks to confute the “would-be mono- 
polisers” of the name “modern” in the other sense. Hence, 
doubtless, the emphatic word “ modern,” in the title. With a few 
cencessions in such matters as plenary inspiration, some of the 
findings of science, etc., Prof. Orr’s belief differs little from the 
general orthodoxy of his church. If he is the least orthodox in his 
Presbytery, what must be the orthodoxy of his Presbytery? In 
his present book, he gives results—the arguments we are told to 
look for in his other works, of which he has written some half-a- 
score. He is a very able writer, and an accomplished scholar. 
That such a man should in these days stand forth as defender of 
the “old paths,” is not to be regretted; it throws the revolu- 
tionaries back upon their fundamental principles, and thus tends to 
make progress more secure. Prof. Orr is either one of those happy 
men who are always “quite sure”; or he has been a little frigh- 
tened by his excursions into the “higher criticism,” and finds him- 
self compelled to shout aloud to keep up his courage. Excellent 
as is his style, there is a tone in his latest book which continually 
recalls to us Emerson’s “ Difference from me is the measure of 
absurdity.” In fact, the author does once exclaim, “ The supposi- 
tion is absurd,” the supposition being one that finds increasing 
favour with many of our newer critics. We welcome the book as 
a kind of orthodox pronunciamiento; but we fail to discover much 
critical acuteness in—for example—the remark that the newer 
reading of Biblical history “contradicts the Bible’s own account.” 
Of course it does: because it contends that the Bible, as it stands, 
has been falsified. 


_ In “The Legend of Christ,”8 the learned author condenses 
into brief incisive passages the chief legendary factors that enter 
into the canonical account of the life of Christ. While there is 
little that is new in the text, the book is useful as a popular exposi- 
tion, and particularly as a handy compendium of widely scattered 
material. 


8. “The Legend of Christ.” By Ch. Virolleaud, Prof. of Assyriology, &c., 
Lyons. Translated by F. O. Ritz. London: Watts and Co. 
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“The Later Gospel,”® professes to be the translation of an 
MS. discovered in a tomb with the skeleton of a man who had 
evidently been done to death for his opinions. The text is given in 
Biblical phraseology, and in chapter and verse. Chap. i. opens: 
“In the beginning man created God (Elohim) after his own image.” 
In the several chapters, the Mosaic, the Buddhist, the later Jewish, 
and the Christian religions, are dealt with, and the whole finishes: 
“But the laws of the Unknowable-One are clear and unmistak- 
able ; and when they shall be understood they shall be obeyed 
through love—the love that cometh out of Perfect Order.” The 
whole makes a brilliant little brochure. 


“ Spiritism and Sanity,!? is the first of what promises to be a 
valuable series, named “ The Library of Psychology and Metapsy- 
chism.” The series is published under the direction of Dr. Ray- 
mond Meunier, of Paris. This volume gives descriptions of 
spiritistic phenomena, and particularly of those kinds of insanity 
which attendance at spiritistic séances is apt to induce in such as 
are predisposed. 


The brochure, entitled, “ Friedrich Nietzsche: A Plain Ac- 
count of the Fiery Philosopher,’! is an enthusiastic appreciation 
read as a lecture before the Birmingham Rationalist Association. 
The author has well studied his subject, and his essay will repay 
perusal. 


“The Vision of the Young Man Menelaus,”!2 is practically a 
continuation of the author’s “ Resurrectio Christi.” Both books 
contain a long and painstakingly argued attempt to explain the 
alleged phenomena connected with the risen Christ as consisting of 
spiritual impressions through the medium of the subliminal self. 
The title of this second volume is taken from a narrative in the 


Arabic “ Story of John.” 


9. ‘The Later Gospel.” By J. S. B. London: Watts and Co. 


10. “Spirifism and Sanity.” By Dr. Marcel Viollet, Physician to the 
Lunatic Asylums, Paris. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 

11. “Friedrich Nietzsche.’ By Arthur W. Knapp, B.Sc. London: 
Watts and Co. 

12. “The Vision of the Young Man Menelaus.” Studies of Pentecost and 
Easter. By the Author of “ Resurrectio Christi.” London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. Heinemann—who has already done very much to popu- 
larise Heine among English-reading peoples—has just issued a 
handsome English edition of Karpeles’s “Heinrich Heine’s 
Memoirs.”*3 A detailed appreciation of this work will be included 
in a general article on “ Heine,” in our December issue. 


13. ‘* Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs.” From his Works, Letters, and Conversa- 
tions. Edited by Gustav Karpeles. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 2 vols. 
Portraits. London: Heinemann. 
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